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True luxury is having the space — both physical and mental 
to experience the exceptional, no matter where in the world it's 


found. That might be sitting 12,000 feet above sea level in a 
dining room built upon the site of a iSth^century Colonial convent. 

All the white savoring trout that was swimming nearby the 
day before. It's only in moments like these that you can discover 


what you desire most. And at every JW Marriott, it's what 
we're always striving to accomplish. Explore jwmarnott.com. 




60 hotels and resorts around the world. 















































Dual refrigeration keeps food 
fresher longer, in a refrigerator 
that itself lasts longer. Every 
Sub-Zero product is individually 
tested for exceptionally long 
life -not just years but decades. 
As long as there is Sub-Zero, 
food will have a delicious future, 
subzero.com 















































































Singapore Airlines 



The most spacious the world has ever seen 

Relax in the world's widest Business Class seat, which transforms 
seamlessly into a fully flat bed. En route, enjoy KrisWorld, your personal 
entertainment system, our World Gourmet Cuisine, and the in-fllght 
service even other airlines talk about. And beginning this fall, all A380 

flights to and from the USA will be configured with a dedicated 
ail Business Class upper deck, for the ultimate In luxury and privacy. 



Avaibibie ofitioardan Smcapore Alr1inesAJrtM« A3 80-800, AMO-SOO andBo«tr« 777'300ER Abmft A340-500 LAX-SIN non-stop sovlce (s 9vaiiatil« until Oct 20. 2013; EWR-SINrwKlop servlix wUlticmilable 
unto Nov. 23, 2013 
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One of the great things about a Vitamix? It makes soup. 
Hot soup. Right there, in the Vitamix machine itself. Talk 
about a secret ingredient. So grab a spoon, because it's 
time to rethink what you thought was possible. 


Find the recipe for Broccoli Cheese Soup at vltamix.com. 
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PRIVATE. LUXURIOUS. BREATHTAKING. 

One of Waikiki's most exclusive condominium resorts, 
Aston Waikiki Beach Tower offers upscale elegance with an 
emphasis on personalized service. Each extra-spacious one and 
two bedroom suite includes contemporary furnishings, gourmet 
kitchen, washer/dryer and magnificent oceanfront views. The 
resort also features free valet parking, twice daily housekeeping 
and personal concierge- 


866.774.2924 

AstonHotels.com 



MORIMOTO WAIKIKI THE MODERN 

Inside Morimoto Waikiki at THE MODERN HONOLULU, dining is 

theater. Iron Chef Masaharu Morimoto's vision translates to the 
plate in the open kitchen or at the full sushi bar. Signatures 
include the Spicy Alaskan King Crab, Carpaccio of Wagyu, or select 
Chef Morimoto's tasting menu for the ultimate inspiration. 


808.943.5900 

morimotowaiktki.com 
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EXPERIENCE WAIKIKI’S SUITE SPOT 

Enjoy extra space and value at Embassy Suites Waikiki Beach Walk, 
just steps to the golden sands of Waikiki Beach and in the heart 
of Waikiki Beach Walk. Relax in 1 or 2 bedroom suites and enjoy 
complimentary breakfast daily, nightly poolside reception, yoga, 
Wi-Fi, and no resort fees. 


808.921.2345 or 800-EMBASSY 

embassysuiteswaikiki.com/saveur 



EMBAflSY SUIYES* 

WAIKIKI BE/SCH WALK* 


KAHALA HOTEL & RESORT SUITE SAVINGS 

Savor the life and indulge in a suite vacation at the legendary Kahala 
this Fall. Savings of up to 40% with the Suite Chic promotion gives 
you an elegant 1 bedroom suite with gorgeous views. Lavish yourself 
with European linens and bath amenities, Executive sedan airport 
transfers, sumptuous oceanside buffet breakfast - so many ways to 
indulge with Suite Chic 40 at The Kahala. Valid through August 25 


to December 19, 201 3 



1.800.367.2525 

III! H A I 

WWW. kahalaresort.com 
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O'ahu's vibrant and delicious food scene celebrates the bounty 
of the land and sea and the many food cultures that have fused 

here. But even in urban Honolulu with its eclectic mix of 
eateries, Hawaiian cuisine, the food of Hawai'i's native 
people, is still the most treasured to punctuate special holidays 

or significant life events, telling the story of the people 

and culture through the millennia. 


More than just a gustalor\^ feasl, a lu'au 
encompasses mele (song) and hula (dance), 
idling stories of families and life in Hawai'i. 
Experiencing Hawaiian cuisine is more than 
just delicious eating - on O'ahu, the gathering 
place, it's experiencing the time honored roots of 
i lawai'i's culture and people. Visit 0‘ahu today, 
your experience awaits. 


The Cuisine Ai a lu*au oi 


I lawaiian celebration feast the star is lu'au pork, the meal of a whole 


pig smoldered in an imu, an underground oven, succulent, smoky and savory like the pulled pork of 
the South. 


Poi, made from steamed and pounded taro root, is the starchy elemem of a Hawaiian menu, much like 
rice or potatoes in o th er cuisines, bi and by nature but nourishing and filling, Poi was essential to the 
Hawaiian people and taro is linked to their cultural creation, 

Poi is best eaten together with lu’au pork and lomi lomi salmon, a refreshing dish of salted salmon bits, 
tomatoes and onion. The salted salmon points to the days when European whalers stopped in Hawaii 
to provision their ships, exchanging their salted salmon for salted beef. 


Where To Find Hawaiian 

Food On O ahu 

hailishawaManfood.com 

Highway Inn 
myhighwayinn.com 


The Story i o r centuries beef was raised by the paniolo, Hawaiian covi^hoys; dishes like pipikaula, 

Hawaiian style beef jerky, are still cherished at a celebration feast. 


The Chinese, the first Asian immigrants to the islan ds, lent their long rice or cellophane noodles to 
the Hawaiian table. cooked wilh chicken and ginger. 

The word lu'au also refers to the broad heart-shaped leaves of the taro plant. WelTcooked lu'au, 
combined with squid and coconut milk is divine as is a lau lau, long steamed lu'au leaves bundled 
around pork and salted butter fish. 


Helena's Hawaiian Food 


helenashawaiianfood.com 


Ono Hawaiian Foods 
onohawaiianfoods.com 


The Experience A celebratory feast includes poke, bite sized seasoned morsels of raw 'ahi 

(tuna). Sweet endings to the meal include haupla, a velvety coconut pudding, lu'au, a thick pudding of 
grated taro and coconut and of course, fresh tropical fruits* 



vislt'oahu.com 

f3cebook.com/oahuhawaii 
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An American chef has a way with a quintessential Thai dish 


I 'd been hearing about the chef 
Andv Ricker for years. Rumor was that 
at his Portlatitl, Oregon, restaurant Pok Pok, 
Ricker, a native Vermonter in his 40s, was 
making authentic northern Thai food. 1 was 
intrigued but skeptical. Ive Jived in South- 
east Asia; I’ve spent a lot of time in lliailand. 
I couldn’t quite believe that an American- 
born chef was cooking the kind of forceful, 
complex-tasting food T knew from my trav- 
els in that part of the world. 

Then, about four years ago, 1 finally ate at 
Pok Pok. 1 was with a group of food writers, 
and we ended up ordering nearly three- 
quarters of the menu. I kid you not when 
I say that every dish was pitch- per feet. Ihe 
papaya salad had the vigor and balanced (la- 
vors of ones I’d eaten in northeast Thailand. 
The charcoal-grilled eggplant was smoky and 
succulent, the catfish laap was miraculous. 
The pork shoulder curry was so good that I 
blurted out, “Oh, my gosh! ’’ 

When you first go to Thailand your gus- 
tatory world turns Technicolor. There’s food 
everywhere: in markets, where there are veg- 
etables, herbs, and mounds of spice pastes in 
a rainbow' of colors you couldn’t have previ- 
ously imagined; on the street, where there are 


Chef Andv Ricker tends the tao, a charcoal stove 
used in Thailand for charring curry paste aromatics. 


vendors tending bubbling pots and sizzling 
woks in a cloud of fragrance. Each bite you 
take offers amazing and diverse flavors. You 
thought you knew Thai food from your favor- 
ite Thai joint hack home. But you discover that 
the real deal isn’t at all what you thought it was. 
Don’t get me w'rong: 1 like my neighborhood 



restaurant. 


lliei 


r oven- 



hicken 


breast w ith yellow curry is tasty. But baked 
chicken breast? The restaurant caters to Amer- 
ican tastes, and the dish is an adaptation, not 
an interpretation. For interpretations, you need 
an interpreter. That’s where a fellow like Ricker 
steps in. He took his first trip to Thailand in 
the 1980s, and his w'orld changed. 

For th is issue, we asked Ricker to change 
ours. We asked him to demystify curry, a 
fundamental Thai food that’s often misinter- 
preted. Together we came up w ith “The Star 
of Siam,” an information-filled article derail- 
ing tools, techniques, and more — a sort of 
eve r y th i n g-yo u ’ 1 1- eve r-need-to -k now p ri mer 
to make four classic TTiai curries. You may not 
get to Thailand this year, but with the recipes 
starring on page 44, youTl discover tor your- 
self the magnificence of the country’s curries. 
What’s more, in our Kitchen section (page 

95), we bring the cooking full circle, with 
inspired ideas for your leftover curry pastes, 
from noodles to, yes, even oven -baked chicken. 

—James Oseland, Edkor-in-Chief 
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Take King Arthur Flour's commitment to using only the highest-quality ingredients. 
Add over 200 years of baking history and trusted resources to help you bake your 
best. Mix in consistent performance and results. And you’ll see why everything we 

put into our flour simply can't be measured in a single cup. 

Recipes, baking tips, products, and more. For the full measure of ways we can help 
you bake your best, visit KingArthurFlour.com. 
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Y HOMETOWN OF SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI, JSn t SO 

Ozark Mountains; a smattering of strip malls, hospitals, 
shake a stick at. There's a Chili's on one corner, a Golden Corral 
deep in the pockets, you can head to the Red Lobster, where my 
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Back when my family put down roots here in the 1920 s, mom-and-pop busi 


the day. My great-great-grandparents, Maude Belle and Walter 
a-Hill Tavern on ten acres in Greene County, just south of towi 
magazine about two lovers meeting ^halfway up a hill" and felt 
the rolling foothills. 

It was one of the few restaurants in town at the time, and Stii 
well as workers traveling through to Chadwick, a logging hub at 
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A 1929 photograph of SpringfieldiH 
Missouri Tavern ► 

taste of Maude's famous cooking: 
succulent pork chops, rolled in 
eggs, milk, and crushed saltines; 
and crispy lard-fried chicken, the 
meat tender Irom a soak in home- 
made buttermilk, the skin spicy 
from a dusting of cayenne. 

The Ozarks experience a long 
growing season, so for most ol the 
year each dinner came adorned 
with fresh green beans from the 
Half-a-Hill garden scattered 
with pork cracklings. Maude was 
known, too, for her caramelized 
sweet potatoes cooked in bacon 
fat, butterv' corn, and fluffv bis- 
cults dripping with sorghum 
butter. Desserts included hand- 
cranked v^anilla ice cream topped 


beef; and an iced sour chocolate 
sheet cake made with milk spiked 
with vinegar, moistened with 
shortening, and flavored wdth 
cinnamon and vanilla. 

Maude’s granddaughter, whom 
I called “Mimi,” grew up swoosh- 
ing around the wooden floors of 
Half-a-Hill on her roller skates. 
The rambling clapboard building, 
affectionately referred to as “The 
Hill,” featured a dining pavilion 
where Mickey Marcell s band, 
along w'ith Carl Snyder on banjo, 
played for Saturday dances. My 
grandfather, “Papa,” used to stop 
by to hear the music, eventually 
convincing Mi mi to join him on 
the dance floor. They married 
later, in I960, and raised their 
children in a ranch-style house 
nearby where Mimi cooked those 
same dinners for her own familv. 

1 live in Manhattan now'. 


and when 1 visit the land where 
the ta%'ern once stood, it s hard 
not to feel heartbroken that a 
strip mall called Half-a-Hill 
Center has taken the place of 
my family’s old restaurant. For- 
tunately, I learned how' to make 
many of Maude’s dishes from 
Mimi. When I want a taste of 
the Ozarks, no matter where 
I am, I can spike milk with a 
touch of vinegar to start baking 
my favorite sour chocolate cake, 
which is as sweet and tender now 
as it was when my great-great- 
grandparents served it at The 
Hill. - — An fie Roderique-Jones 

Sour Chocolate Cake 

SERVES 10-12 

Vinegar gives this cinnamony choco- 
late cake a pleasing tang and, mixed 
with shortening, a moist, light crumb. 
The recipe is from Springfield, Mis- 
souri's former Half-a-Hill Tavern. 


with mincemeat, the fruit and 
spices laced with browned ground 


For the cake: 


’/i cup milk 
1 Vi tsp. white vinegar 
14 cup shortening, plus more for 


2 

2 

2 

1 



8 

3 


greasing 
cups flour 


cups sugar 

tsp. ground cinnamon 
tsp. baking soda 
cup cocoa powder 
tbsp. unsalted butter 
eggs, lightly beaten 



One Good Bottle At a luncheon recently, I was poured a sau- 
vignon blanc tasting so intensely of the Italian hillsides it came from 
that it elevated the lobster dish I was eating, throwing the crusta- 
cean's rich, natural flavor into high relief. Like the lobster, the soil 
in which the grapes for Meroi Sauvignon Colli Orientali del Friuli 
2011 ($ 37 ) grow, a calcium- rich mudstone called ponca, was once 
beneath the ocean. The wine's minerality and acidity buoy sea- 
foods and poultry, while its flowery aroma and herbaceous finish 
layer on complexity. Winemaker Damiano Meroi grows his grapes 
organically, presses them gently, and barrel -ages wines from differ- 
ent plots separately before blending. His family has been coddling 
their grapes for five generations, at times against tremendous odds: 
Forced to cook for Nazis occupying their small winery and restau- 
rant during World War II, they built a fake wall in their cellar and hid 
their best bottles until the armistice. — Betsy Andrews 


For the icing: 

2 cups confectioners' 
sugar 

3 tbsp, cocoa powder 
Ya cup milk 

5 tbsp. unsalted butter 


1 Make the cake: Mix milk and vin- 
egar in bowl; let sit until slightly 
curdled, about 10 minutes. 

2 Heat oven to 350®, Grease a 

9" X 13" baking dish with shorten- 
ing. Whisk flour, sugar, cinnamon, 
and baking soda in a bowl; make 
a well in the center, Bring short- 
ening, cocoa powder, butter, 
and '/? cup water to a boil in a 
1-qt. saucepan, Cook, whisk- 
ing constantly, until smooth, 5-7 
minutes; let cool slightly. Whisk 
in milk mixture and eggs, Stir 
wet ingredients into dry ingredi- 
ents until a smooth batter forms. 
Pour batter into greased pan and 
smooth top. Bake until a toothpick 
inserted in the center comes out 
clean, 25-30 minutes; let cool. 

3 Make the icing; Whisk confec- 
tioners' sugar and cocoa powder 
in a bowl. Simmer milk and butter 
in a 2-qt. saucepan over medium 
heat until butter is melted, 3-4 
minutes. Whisk in sugar mix- 
ture until smooth. Pour icing over 
cake; let set completely, about 30 
minutes. 


COURTfSV ANNE RODERIQUE-JONES; CHFI.SFA POWALF5 
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Clockwise from top icftz a tropicai 
guava nriaiito from Oahu\s Houft; With- 
out a Key; a happy hour customer enpys 
crunchy poke tacos p/m hana-siylc at 
Monkey pod Kitchen; a $a[ad at Side 
Street InUiN with greens, Maui onions^ 
avocado> tomatoes^ and shrimp tossed in 
a caper and red wine vinaigrette; a chef 
serves ^^Nori-chos” at Tokkuri Tei; the 
magnificent p^ff h/ina view from House 
Without a Key; a wetl-stocked shelf of 
s&ochu at Tokkuri Tei; a waitress carrying 
a tray of Rogue Ales provides service with 
a smile at Side Street Inn. 



The Hawaiian island of Oahu hosts 
the happiest of happy hours 




more 





re. It mav seem 



HILE [ LIKE TO THINK fm 

the eliehtS there are few things I love 
an cradling an orchid-topped mai tai 
and snacking on coconut shrimp as the sun 
slips inio the Pacific 
touristy for me to lounge around at Honolulu’s 
House Without a Key, sipping cocktails next to 
the spreading kiawc tree, listening to t 
Serenaders strum “He Aloha No O Honolulu, 
but I’m actually taking part in a time-honored 
local tradition — the pan bana. 

Loosely translated, pau hana^ a Hawaii pidgin 
term, means “to stop work," It also refers to Hono- 
lulu’s vibrant cocktail-fueled happy hours, which 

ween 4 and 6 p.m. and date 
back to the midcemury tiki craze for all things 




esian. Some sav it all started in I 



5 


w 



Harry Yee, the head bartender at Waikiki’s Hil- 
ton Hawaiian Village, invented the Blue Hawaii, a 
luridly colored curac^ao punch topped with a pine- 
apple wedge and miniature paper umbrella. "ITie 

drink set the island s standard ior tropical cocktail 
culture, ensuring a steady supply of neon-hiied, 
fruity crowd- please rs for decades to come. 

These days Hawaiian bartenders are looking 
more to locally grown ingredients and balanced 
mixology tu redefine what happy hour tastes 
like in paradise. I’ve whiled away long after- 
noons at the polished Monkeypod Kitchen in 
Ko Olina, about a half-hour outside of Hono- 
lulu. Here, co-owners Peter Merriman and Bill 
Terry offer up the Ho’opono Potion, a bracing 
mixture of tequila, Aperol, cucumber, and fresh 

gria, a 


lime juice, as w'cll as the South Sho 


ombination of amaretto and orange liqueurs, 
cava, and fresh juices topped with a float of red 
wine. A bright and lethal concoction, it tastes 
like an adult version of Hawaiian Punch. 


I’m ju.st as partial to Nicos Pier 38. Lyon- 
born chef Nico Chaize once ran a lunch 
take-out joint on the commercial pier that 
hosts Honolulu’s fish market, but last year he 
expanded it into a popular den that serves some 
of Oahu’s most creative drinks along the watei- 



is a citrusy marriage of cognac and Hawaiian 
vodka sweetened with passion fruit syrup. 

Food, namely pupu, is equally integral to the 
pitu hitfia experience, and Nico’s serves some of 
my favorites. Sitting at the bar, nursing a drink 

and nibbling on seared ahi poke, sashimi plat- 


UN NY MORRIS r/ 

















steeped in tradition. 




Iecreuset.com 







AGENDA 


October;?©!. 


*-% 


R*rs, and fresh fish cooked in coconut milk with bar occupies a gritiy back alley in the downtown 
cherry tomatoes, cucumbers, and lime juice is a business district, miles from the surf on Waikiki. I 




slice of paradis 




pull up a stool at this dive, with its sticky dispens- 


PUNGGI GINSENG FESTIVAL 

I'eoFiijju. Soitth Korea 
Punggi ginseng, a variety of the peren- 
nial t iiELt s native to South Korea’s 
Sobaeksan Mountains, is prized for 
its health benefits. But wli at lures 
visitors to this event is the bitter root's 
culinary attributes. Venture into 
mountain forests to pick your own, 
then have a go at making ginseng- 
infused soju (rice liquor), and gorge on 
treats like ginseng tempura, ginseng 


Another one of my regular hangouts is Tokhuri ers of lychee and mandarin orange in (used vodkas, 

Tei, a neighborhood pan hana fav'orite that’s also and the bartender prepares a refresher dubbed the 

one of Honolulu’s oldest izakayas. 1 often sit at the Riki Tiki made of pineapple juice, coconut and 


sushi counter sipping a sweet- tart umeshu cooler, a 
sparkling plum wine cocktail that pairs beautifully 
with the food served here, whether it’s spicy tuna char du. 



rums, a 


nd 


mango, w 



I 


enjoy w 




ol pork chops and fried rice studded with 


on tempura-battered nori chips, or the spider roll 


If 1 stay late enough, I can catch chefs coming in 


stuffed with poke and salmon roe that I’ve man- as they get off their dinner shifts, lliey drop by to 


aged to become addicted to. 
When it comes to Oahu’s 



relax, gnaw on pork loin chops fried with garlic salt 
hours, I’ve and pepper, or just toss back a few drinks. The pau 


taffy, and fried ginseng drizzled with noticed there’s a direct ratio of tiki-tacky decor official hours might be 4 to 6 p.m., but locals 

to unforgettable good times. Side Street Inn on in Oahu know that happy hour begins anytime 


honey. Info; ginse tigfestival.com 





A:;mi^''ersary 

BAR CODE PATENTED 

Wa^'hinyitoH: /AC., 1952 
The prototype for the bar code,, an 
icon of grocery checkout lines, was 
invented on a Floridii beach by former 

Drexei Institute of 
fechnoJegy gradu- 
ate student Norman. 
Josfiph Woodland, 

^v "io d reamed it up 


40002 


6616? 


while drawing in 


the sand. After scruggling with fellow 
student Bernard Silver to find a way to 
track food products using identification 
patterns. Woodland found inspiration 
in something he learned in Boy Scouts: 
the Morse Code. T just extended the 
dots and dashes downwards, and made 
narrow^ lines and wide lines out of 
them." he said. 


12-13 


DUNGENESS CRAB & SEAFOOD 
FESTIVAL 

Port A } igel tis, I Vhs# n' ? ig to n 
Aside from crab -catching competi- 
tions, cooking demonstrations, and 
sa n d vol leyb al 1 . t he hi gh 1 ight of t h is 
fishy festival, held near the seaside 
village of Duiigencss where a certain 
sweet -fie shed crustacean got its name^ 
is t]ie food. Visitors ex^oy steamed or 
ciiilled whole crab. D ungenes s enchi- 
ladas, and bisques. A wine and beer 
garden features regional libations, as 
well as tastings. Info: crabfestivaLorg 



12-13 


SAGRADELLAZUCCA BER- 
TAGNINA (SQUASH FESTIVAL) 

Donui Italif 

The townDornOn in Italy's Lombardy 


egion, celeb rates the fjcrfa^riina, a 



specialties such as pumpkin risotto, 
pumpkiji ravioli, (mui hua'd nnpage 24} 

30 snvcur.com iVwnher 1^9 


Hopa.k;i Street nearly illustrates that equation. The 


you 


find 


a moment to um\ 


dnd. 


Sh 


ane 











Ho'opono Potion 

Mofce.s; f cocktaii 
Muddle 3 slices 
cucumber with 1 oz. 
fresh lime juice in a 
cocktail shaker. Add 
1 /;• oz. silver tequila. 
y.i oz. simple syrup, 
'/> oz. Aperol, and 
ice. Shake vigorously 
and pour over a large 
ice cube in a tum- 
bler; garnish with a 
cucumber slice. 



South Shore 
Sangria 

Makes f cock tail 
Muddle 1 slice each 
lemon, lime, and 
orange in a gob- 
let, Add ice and 1 oz, 
each of amaretto 
and orange liqueurs 
and fresh orange and 
pineapple juices; stir. 
Top with 2 OZ- spar- 
kling white wine, 
using the back of a 
spoon, float /j oz, red 
wine on top, Garnish 
with a slice of lemon, 
lime, and orange. 





O Blue Hawaii 

Mdilces J cocktoti 
Stir 2 oz. each pine- 
apple juice and blue 
cura?.ao, T '/■oz, each 
vodka and sour mix 
(see "Sour Power/' 





page 96), and / oz. 
half half in a shaker. 
Pour over crushed 


ice m a 



icane 


glass: garnish with 
a pineapple wedge, 
maraschino cherry, or, 
if you like, an orchid. 




> 



Riki Tiki 

? cocIftoV 

Combine 1 oz. fresh 
mango puree, / oz. 
each coconut and 
spiced rums, and '/ 
oz. each sour mix (see 
"5our Power," page 
96) and fresh pineap- 
ple juice in a cocktail 
shaker filled with ice. 

vigorously and 
strain into a martini 
glass; garnish with a 
paper umbrella. 



FROW LEFT VINCE CLEVI£NTE5/ALArvlY (BAR CODE). VAY MEDIA AS/AIAWY (CRAB), VHCHAEt KRAUS (4J 










Being 


you the 


to 


55 


"Enhancing the complexity and depth of a 
dish all comes down to the details. Fresh 
herbs, garlic, shallots and thyme really make 
a big difference. Have them— and butter 
at the ready, especially when searing a steak. 
Add the butter to make a beautiful, brown 
glace; toss in the herbs at the end to add 
aromatic essence to the meat" 




"The new Jenn-Air^ Accolade Downdraft 
Ventilation System is really powerful. The 
key to searing and caramelizing istodo it 
over a really hot burner, which naturally 
produces a lot of smoke. The curved hood 
impressively captures the smoke from 
high-heat cooking. And its design is sleek, 


too. I've never seen anything like it 


i3 


Executive Chef Brendan McHale 

TastincTable.com, New York 











Watch Brendan as he shares details for a distinctive dinner 
party, and see more experts, at iennair.com/culinarv 
















ADVERTISEMENtT 


WIN A TRIP TO 

TERRANEA RESORT 

AND AN EXCLUSIVE DINNER 
WITH A SAVEUR EDITOR 



Terranea is the quintessential California 
dream resort; unparalleled Pacific views, 

miles of tranquil sand and sea, barefoot 
luxury, and 5 -star service. The only way 

to improve on all this perfection? Add 
an exclusive culinary encounter with 

SAVEUR. Be prepared; your California 


dreams are about to become a reality 


for ymir cbnfiCF io he ^eh^^keu 


SAVEUR. COM/tERRANEA 


i 




TERRANEA’ 

turn Nu TT jhr r T\y — 

L A 5 OCIANFUOKT RtSORT 



Why Switzerland’s Gruy ere -filled malakoff is a secret worth sharin 



IKE THE HORDES of diiiers crowded around the 
s at Au Coeur de la Cote, a rustic restaurant 
with a wood-beamed ceiling in the picturesque village of 




O Malakoffs 

(Swiss Foodue f fitters 

MAKES 6 




Vinzel in western Switzerland, mv friend Caroline and 1 A decadent mixture of Gruyere, 


liave 




. That 


wav we can 


do 



justice at garlic, wine, and kirsch is scooped 


lunchtime to the rnalakofl, a Vinzel specialty and arguably onto bread rounds and fried to per- 


Switzerland s best-kept culinary secret. 


fection— golden and crisp outside, 


Golden cheese-filled domes, malakoffs start with grated gooey inside — in this recipe for clas- 

Gruyere that’s often seasoned with nutmeg, white wine, sic Swiss fritters (pictured below), 

and kirsch, a sour cherry— flavored brandy, then tnixed into 
a batter with eggs and flour, mounded onto rounds of white 
bread, and deep-fried. Cradled by the bread and crusted by 
the hot oil into an inverted teacup shape, the malakoff is a 
fritter of fondue; it’s a beignet of raclette. But unlike those 
more high-profile cousins, it is not easy to find, even in its 
native Switzerland. Lucky for me, Au Coeur de la Cote, 
which serves the country’s best rendition of the malakoff, 
is onlv a 30-kilometer drive from mv hometown of Geneva. 


6 slices white Pullman bread 
16 oz. Gruyere cheese, grated 
3 t bsp. f I ou r 

’/a tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
cloves garlic, finely chopped 
, lightly beaten 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 



So 


every summer, w 


hen 


isit, [ grab a friend and head for ’A cup dry white wine 


the cheesv treat. 

Over a bottle of chilled 



a steely aperitif wine 


2 tbsp. kirsch (cherry brandy) 
Canola oil, for frying 


made from grapes that grow in the restaurant’s own vine- 



and a bowl of crisp greens dressed in a creamy sauce 1 Using a 3" ring cutter, cut 
maison, we sit in anticipation of our first steaming malakoff. one round from center of each 

es about malakofFs beginnings, slice of bread; reserve crusts 



are 


all 




but the most likely explanation I’ve found is that they were for another use. Mix cheese, 
brought back to the Vinzel area by SwLss mercenaries who, flour, nutmeg, garlic, eggs, salt, 

in 1855, fought against the Russians alongside French and and pepper in a bowl. Slowly 

troops to capture the Malakoff Tower in what is add wine and kirsch; stir until a 
present-day Ukraine, during the Crimean War. Those thick paste forms. Divide mix- 




mercenaries were often fed deep- 
fried strips of cheese, a military 
camp snack they took home 
with them to Vinzel and 
surrounding villages. The 
recipe would undergo 
some minor c 
by the late 1800s 
morphing 
strips of cheese t 
fritters — when ar 
restaurants starte 
offering malakoff^ 
on their menus. 

Though 1 ha 


eaten 
manv times before, i 
the first crunch of 
crispy exterior and 
its subsequent sur- 

A 

winev Gr 






render to the 





uyere arc 
as unexpected as the)’ 
were the very first time I 





ture between bread rounds, and 
using wet hands, mold cheese 
mixture into smooth 


-high mounds. 


Pour enough oil into 
a 6-qt, saucepan to 
reach a depth of 2". 

Heat until a deep- 
fry thermometer 
reads 350°. Fry 
malakoffs cheese 
side down, flip- 
ping once, unti 
golden brown 
and bread is 
crisp, 6-8 min- 
utes. Serve 


mm 




P£WNY DELOS SANTOS 























L.A.'S OCEANFRONt RESORT 


















(conf page 20) rft 

Do ri-i 0 (D orno’s k is se s) : c o co:\ - du steri 
pumpkin, chocolate, and amarctto con- 
fections- Info; sagradellazucca.it 



Birthday 

THOMAS KELLER 

14/1955 

One of live childrenH Thom as Keller got 
his s ta rt w ash i ng di slves at F lor ida’s 
Palm Beach Yacht Club, where his mom 
worked. Today he is the owner of 11 res- 
taurants, the author of live cookbooks, 
and the only American-born chef with 

multiple three -star 
Michel in ratings, 
for Mimhattaifs 
Per Se a nd the 
French Laundry' in 
Yon ntville, Califor- 
nia. When he took 
over the latter in 1994, his technique 
and culinary wit, embodied in signa- 
tures like "oysters and pearls”— Osetra 
caviar and oysters draped over tapioca 
sab a yon- Jielped put America on the 

map. 





BOUDIN COOK-OFF 

Lafa yet t e. Lmtisum a 
To sample the best of the classic Cajun 
pork and rice sausage, head to this 
bayou city where SO regional masters 
compete to be King of Boudin. Com- 
moners can try innovations like boudin 
egg rolls and boudin pie. get their hands 
dirtywith t he boudin ring toss, and 
make like a pig in the boudin eating 
contest. Into; boudincookofi.com 



HARVEST JOHNNY CAKE 
FESTIVAL 

IVcsf Kinyaton. RJifide h^hmd 

This annual festival offers the 
smallest state's finest fare, including 
clam chowder, cider donuts, a nd the 
n ames a ke john ny cake, a pancake made 
with stone -ground white cornmea i 
from Kenyon's Grist Mill, where the 
millstones have been in use since 1696. 

I n fb: j obnny ca ke festival . c om 



LAF^TE DU VENTRE ET DE LA 
GASTRONOMIE NORMANDE 

(Festival of the Stomach and 
N orm a n Ga s t ron omy) 

Raurn, F ran re 

Held ill the market square in the capital 
of France's Upper Normandy region, 
this fete dates to 1935 when farmers 
gathered to fill their bellies with the 
cream of the year’s crop. Nowadays 
thespians and musicians take to the 
streets, bake breads, cheese 

m a ke rs tlamb e t he i r G a mem b er t wit h 
Calvados, a nd cooks whip up 
cies 1 i ke .s ca 1 1 ops with 
chest nut pu 
fete du ventre 



, I nfo: 


.com 


S4 


tievoured one. 

Til ough I ve eaten gooti ver- 
sions of malakofts elsewhere, 1 

pine for Au Coeur tie la Cotes 
all )'car long. When I ask owner 
Philip Wolfsteiner what makes 
his so exemplary, he is cagey. “It s 
a wel l-guard etl fourth-generation 
secret,” he says laughing, though 
he hints that the cheese, which 
has been furnished bv the same 

J 

supplier since the restaurant first 
opened in 1896, should be “nei- 
ther too saltv nor too mild.” 

I 

■ 

Caroline and 1 eat our first 
round of malakoffs along with a 
couple of tart cornichons, pickled 
onions, and a bit of strong mus- 
tard to cut the richness. Then 
we refill our glasses and wait for 
round two. As we do, we take 
in the atmosphere of this place, 
its vibe as convivial as a fondue 
party. All around us old friends 
are catching up with each other, 
discussing jobs, children, and 
dreams that didn’t happen but 
may still come true. 1 notice how, 
after gobbling up one malakoff, 

The first crunch of 
a crispy malakoff 
surrenders to 
the gooey, winey 
Gruyere within 

and then a second, they debate, 
as Caroline and 1 do, whether to 
have a third, or even a fourth. 
Eventually, after more wine and 
some cajoling from Wolfsteiner, 
the decision is made with a joy- 
ful “Why not?" 

Once we can’t possibly eat 
another, Wolfsteiner insists we 
stick around lor dessert. His 
recommendation: cerises A l ean 
de vie, locally grown cherries 
soaked in liqueur. Light and 
mildly sweet, they are the perfect 
counterpoint to our heavy main 
course. But as we leave the restau- 
rant and step out into the warm 
air, we realize they have cleansed 
our palates perhaps too much. 
Right away we start pining for 
next year, when our annual pil- 
grimage for malakoffs will take 
place again. — Savita Iyer 




of the 



“Aw, now, you're as snug as a Lumper in a furrow," my Aunt Bella 
used to say when she tucked me into bed during my childhood hol- 
idays in Dublin. 

had no idea what she was talking about. 

The Lumper, it turned out, was a potato— but not just any potato, 
t was notorious, associated more than any other with the Great 
Famine of the 19th century. While the name still strikes a dole- 
ful chord, it's as much a part of the Irish oeuvre as prayer, rain, 
and Guinness-fueled debate. And after a 170-year absence, it's 
been restored to commercial life thanks to a potato farmer named 
Michael McKillop. 

The knobby Lumper, which first came to Ireland from England 
in the ea rIylSOO: s, was an instant hit. That it kept badly and was 
once described as a “vile watery bulb" mattered little; it was prolific, 

ily in poor soil, and was well-suited for cattle fodder. But 



grew 

it proved too thin-skinned to resist Phytophthora in festons— potato 
blight— when it struck in 1845; starvation ensued when the Lumper 
crops failed. 

Still, in the spring of 2007, when McKillop spotted a rare speci- 
men of the variety at a potato breeders' fair, he decided to test the 
old Lumper out. A year later, one wee spud produced 28 fine-tasting 
potatoes with a waxy texture similar to a Yukon gold. He concluded 
the Lumper's bad press was the result of planting in barren soil: It 
simply needed good terroir to flourish. 

McKillop worked with the Scottish Agricultural College to pro- 
duce a reliable commercial potato. While it is not yet exported to 
the United States, if you're traveling to Dublin, you can sample 
Lumpers at Boxty House in the Temple Bar district. There, during 
the October harvest, chef Padraic 6g Gallagher serves them boiled, 
baked, and pressed into the pancakes the restaurant's named for. 
“They're easy to grate, don't need peeling, and the skin adds lovely 
ittle flecks " he says. 


Still, Ga 



cautions, it might take encouragement for the I fish 


to welcorneYSf Lumper back, "’’'he Famij|eis still a very emoubnal 
subject here! 



me. "I grew a few Lumbers once but lost them 
to frost. It brought a tear to my eye, but th^n 1 thought how lucky 
was— at least I had something else to eat.” —Garissa Hyman 
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Inspired by the warmth of our Chileon sun, each MoniGros wine 
showcases the best our terroir offers. From our signature Colchagua Valley 
Carmenere, Cabernet Sauvignon and sumptuous red blends like Quatro, 
to Antu Syrah from Ninquen Mountain plateau vineyards, or our vibrant ^ 
Leyda Valley Sauvignon Blonc. 
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THE KEEPERS OF 
TRADITION 


I vividiy recall the first time my fattier 
took me to lunch at El 6afio in the work- 
ing-class Mexico City neighborhood of 
Azcapot^alco back in the late 1970s, 

There was the smell of fresh torti- 


llas hitting the griddle and the sound 

of cleavers chopping meat on thick 


wooden boards as I feasted on a soulful 
dish of mo/e de olfa—a guajillo chile broth 
bathing juicy hunks of pork esp/nozo 


(backbone) and thick slices of zucchini. 


I can still see the chile-red stains left on 


my fingers from picking the tender meat 
off the bones. 

Fast-forward to 7013: After wolf* 

png down a piquant bowl of thr'chorrdn 
en sofso verde (pork crackling in green 
sauce), I track down El Bajio's owner. 
Carmen "Titita" Ramirez Degollado, 
to offer my praise, Ramirez Degollado, 
who founded the restaurant with her 


husband 40 years ago, says the credit 
is entirely due to her kitchen's moyoras. 

She introduces me to Sandra Olvera, 
who runs the back of the house with a 


combination of resolute kindn 


and 


clear instructiorr She is the chief may- 
ora, a position that exists only in Mexico. 
It dates back to the isth century, when 
women ran the Staff kitchens in hacien- 


das, which were usually plantations or 
factories. Like any good mayora, Olvera 
was raised alongside the stoves, "El 
Bajp’c iwas my school, my first job, and 
probably my last one," she says, 

Olvera's co-chef, Elia Rodriguez 
Bravo, puts the final touches on a fra- 
grant pot of rice as half a dozen women 
in white dresses and head kerchiefs 


attend to bubbling pots of black beans 
and stews like the chichorron en sp/so 


verde I enjoyed earlier. "No shortcuts, no 
bouillon cubes, none of that. Just hands 
with sozdn," Rodriguez Bravo assures 
me; the sozp in, or "secret touch" that 
cooks have, is the pride of a true mayorcr. 

With an undying devotion to authen- 
ticity and regional flavors, Ramirez 
Degollado and her mayoras serve some 
of the best traditional Mexican dishes 
in the city, "People Come here to eat 
something they know," she tells me, 
"something they have loved for years— 
that's what we give them." 

When Ramirez Degollado and a 
group of Investors started an ambitious 
expansion, which has so far placed ten 
branches of El Baji'o around the city, 
I worried for my childhood favorite 
restaurant. She now works with an exec- 


utive chef, Josep Rivera — a Spaniard 

and, even more surprising, a man— who 

oversees operations for all the El Baji'o 
restaurants. Still, it's the mayoras who 
continue to uphold the traditions they've 
spent lifetimes mastering. I'm skeptical 
about this, at least until my wife and two 
kids join me for lunch at the Polanco 
branch. Here, I watch rriy seven -year- old 
twin boys gobble up puffy black bean- 
filled Qordiias infladas and order a deep 
bowl of mole de oth for myself. As my 
fingers stain red. I'm comforted to know 
some things never change —Maurido 
Velazquez de Leon 
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Diverse, dry, and delicious, American hard cider is making a comeback 



AST FALL 1 PAID A visit tO Wilklow 

Orchards in upstate New York. I was 
looking tor apples but not the kind you put in 
pies. I pulled up to a warehouse on a winding 
road. Inside, plastic tanks held the autumn’s 
first harvest in potent liquid form — fizzy, fer- 
menting hard cider. One of approximately 170 
cideries in the United States, Wilklow is part 
of an American cider renaissance that has led 
to an efflorescence of flavors and styles. When 
I heard about this turn toward cider — some of 
it involving my favorite beer brewers — I knew 


It was time to 



more 


Greeting me at the farm was Albert Wilklow, 
who grew up working on his family’s apple 
orchard. The tall, stocky 3U-year-old formed 
Bad Seed Cider with a friend a few years ago, 
pressing a portion of his family’s harvest into 
sweet juice to which he added yeast, convert- 
ing its sugars to alcohol to make hard cider. 

Wilklow pried off the cap of a bottle and 
poured me a glass. It smelled like wet slate and 
hay. I took a sip. It was bone-dry with gripping 
tannins, nothing like the candy-sweet ciders 
I’d tried over the years. It tasted as if it were 
from another era. As I drove back to New York 


City with a few bottles clinking in the back- 
seat, I thought about how ordinary a cider like 
this must have seemed a tew centuries ago. 


Until the 20th century Americans were 
heavv hard cider drinkers. Colonists brought 

/ o 

a taste for the drink from England, where it 
was wildly popular. Safer than w'ater and 
cheaper to produce than beer, it traveled west 


w 


ith th 


e 




ers planted a 






and routinely put up a barrel or two of cider to 


consume through the winter. 

That all changed with the temperance move- 
ment. Hard cider generally requires apples high 
in tannins and acids, which are often inedibly 
bitter. While these apples form the building 
blocks of rich, complex ciders, they aren’t good 
for much else. When Prohibition went into 
effect, cider apple trees (many of them the leg- 
acy of John Chapman, akajohnny Appleseed) 
were felled to make wav for sweeter fruit more 
suitable for eating out of hand or cooking. 
After Prohibition was repealed, beer and spir- 
its eventually recovered, but cider did not; the 
apples were gone. 

When hard cider did start reappearing on 
supermarket shelves in the 1970s and ’80s, it 
was a pale imitation of what it once was, made 
from apple concentrate or pasteurized juice 
in lieu of real cider apples. Ibis allowed big 
manufacturers to make a consistent product 
year-round instead of only in the fall when 
apples are harvested. But the resulting ciders 
lacked the complexity of those once made from 
whole fruit, and tended to be very sweet. 

It wasn’t until the late 1990s that a grow- 
ing number of enthusiasts started reviving 
old styles, looking to the past for inspira- 
tion, as well as to Europe, where cider making 
remains firmly rooted in tradition. Before 
long, new cideries started popping up in parts 
of the country where pockets of cider apples 

Cider apples from Castle Hill Cider in Keswick, 
Virginia^ Clockwise from top left: Golden Russet, 
Winesap, Burford Red Fleshy Hewes Crab, Dabinett, 
Baldwin^ Winesap^ Granny Winkle^ 
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remained — mostly on small orchards in New 
England and the Great Lakes states. Today, 
these places are home to a burgeoning Ameri- 


can hard cider movement. 


On a recent visit to southwest Michigan’s 
Allegan County, I made my way through hills 
thick with apple trees to Virtue Cider, where I 
met founder Greg Hall in an open-sided barn 
filled with stainless-steel tanks. A bearded and 
tattooed 48-year-old, Hall was the brewmaster 
at Goose Island Beer Company, which helped 
lead the revolution in American craft brewing. 
In 201 1 , when Goose Island was purchased by 
Anheuser-Busch, Hall left to start Virtue, help- 
ing to launch a similar revolution with cider. 
“When we first started brewing, people felt like 
you could only make one style of beer, "fhat s 
not the case now; brewers take chances,*^ Hall 
says. “The same thing is happening in cider.” 
Rather than w'ork wi th champagne yeast, 
favored by cider makers for its minimal impact 
on apples’ taste, Hall tested 30 yeasts from his 
beer-brewing days with 20 different apple vari- 
eties looking for combinations yielding specific 
flavors, then blended the results. Today Vir- 
tue’s blended ciders havelavers that unfold like 
fine wines. 


Hall is just one of a new generation of cider 
makers exploring the range of the drink. There 
are ciders infused with bitter hops; bacony 
ciders made from smoked apples; boozy ciders 
aged in whiskey barrels; ciders flavored w ith 
orange peel, cardamom, and pumpkin. 

But with all of this experimentation, it’s 
the traditional ciders that surprise me most. 
Some have sweet fruit on the nose and a dry 
finish. Others boast an herbaceous aroma. 


Some ciders, carbonated after the initial fer- 


mentation, or refermented in the bottle with 


new yeasts, are sparkling; others are still. Some 
are filtered, appearing crystalline; others are 
cloudy. Some are better cold, others at room 
temperature. And many are superb with food. 

Not far from Virtue, in St. John’s, Mich- 
igan, Mike Beck, a fifth-generation apple 
farmer, makes Uncle John’s Cider. His sole 
ingredients are apples, champagne yeast, and 
time. “I want to capture the inherent charac- 
teristics of the fermented fruit,” he says. Beck s 
ciders range from bright and bubbly to a dusky 


rose one made from red-fleshed fruits that has 


an almost chare uteri e-like savoriness. All are 


delightful. And the credit goes to the apples. 
Beck says. “Put good things in the tank, and 
good things should happen. ” — Karen Shimizu 


The Pantry, page 100: Information on 
ordering hard ciderSt finding Oahu's best 
happy hour bars, and more. 
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Anthem Cider ($ 8 : 

22 07.) Apples no? tra- 
ditionally useci for 
ciG^r - Golden 
Fuji — yield Uii t 
easy dr::''k ATt'i a soft 
huh hie and rirh .iro- 

o- giruRn bai ana and 

peaches. 
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Bad Seed Dry Hard Cider 
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Doc’s Draft Dry Hopped 
Hard Cider . ■ 
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Sfyboro Cider House 
Hidden Star Semi- 
Dry Cider I 
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We^t Cournty Cider 
Pippin ^ ’ V ’ 
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dt;ep but ;ericoi:;hy 
aJ’onio i'ields to a bone 
dry, langv {inish in 
this cider from Mas- 
sachusetts' Berkshire 
Mountains. 


Wandering Aengus 
Wtckson Cider (S8; 500 

mi) iViade from crab 

apples, this arresting 
Cider has a musty, almost 
vegetal astnngency; try it 
With shellfish 
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Alpenfire Flame Brute 

($?2: 7j 0 mi) trench and 
English cider apples lead 

com- 
plex Washington State 
cider a rustic fragrance, 
creamy mouthfeel, and 
pleasingly bitter finish. 




Tilted Shed Graviva 
Semi-Dry Cider (iUi 
750 m/J Asomaric ai^d 
acidic with heavyweight 

tannins, this Sonoma 

County cider can stand 
up to spicy spareribs 

and other marinated and 

grilled meats. 
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Reverend Nat's Provi- 
dence Traditional New 
England Hard Cider ($i 

7^0 'f'!} Fermented with 
raisins, brown sugar, cin- 
namon, and nutmeg, this 
oak-aged cider is surpris- 
ingly lean given its apple 
pie aroma. It‘$ wonderful 
warmed slightly. 



Uncle John's Russet 

(S14; 7S Jr l) 
prosecCv->i*.e cidsr with 
a rounded fartness and 
an earthy fruit fragrance, 
this hard cider would be 
nice to serve with both 
the re i$h plate and the 

holiday bird. 
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virtue the Mitten 

^50 mi) This bJend of 
bourbon - barre l-aged 
cider and juice from 
fresh-pressed cider 
apples delivers horse- 
radishy aromas and hints 
of spiced vanilla and car- 
amel— a good pairing 
with a well -aged cheddar 
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G ranny hahn was two years older 

than God — the Old Testament God, 
tor she always delivered a list ol admonitions. 
Along with the usual tally of manners, she 
added riding rules: Looien the reins. Heels 
down. Head up. Always smile — no one usants 
to behold a dour child. But her most elaborate 
demands involved hunt breakfasts. 

A silver-haired, hard-riding Diana ot the 
Virginia hills, Granny Hahn threw fabu- 
lous hunt breakfasts, and she attended those 
hosted by others with an eagle eye. Usually a 
hunt breakfast follows a fox hunt — 1 hasten 
to add the fox is chased, not killed — so even 
if held at four o’clock in the afternoon, it is 
called a breakfast. People take off their hunt- 
ing coats, often torn and dirty, don tweed 
jackets, and go inside where it’s warm, the 
food and drink are most welcome, and every- 
one relives the drama of the hunt. 

I was in first grade when I attended my 
first of Granny’s hunt breakfasts. She had 
taken her fences in style that day and was 
lavished with compliments, llie table was 
set with a long wide ribbon in hunt red and 
blue running down the center. In the middle 
reposed a seasonal display of squash, wheat 
stalks, mums, and zinnias, surrounding a 
sawdust-stuffed pheasant she usually kept 
in the downstairs closet, 

A juicy joint of roast beef, bright orange 
sweet potatoes, a striated salad, corn muf- 
fins, wheat muffins, and fresh baked breads 
twisted into fanciful shapes, chilled pork 
pies, deviled eggs, and a breakfast casserole 
bursting with sausage and cheese, followed 
by devil’s food cake, rice pudding, a baked 
custard covered with raspberry sauce: Most 
of it had been cooked in Granny’s wood- 
burning stove. It was probably a delicious 
feast, but all that I remember is a punch bow'l 

Hunters on horseback at the Oak Ridge Estate in 
Arrington in central Virginia, where the author 
fox hunts. 
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Sausage and cheddar breakfast casserole, a proper hunt breakfast staple (see recipe at right). 


as big as Rhode Island and my mother letting 
me have a sip from a pewter cup. 

For Granny Hahn, the rules of a good hunt 
breakfast were to be rigidly adhered to: 

Do not put too much paprika in the dev- 
iled eggs. 

You must have at least one seven-layer salad. 

Do not carve the roast beef ahead of time, 
hut do serve some type of poultry. 

Never try to outdo a Marylander when it 

Rita Mae Brown is the author »/R u by- 
fruit Jungle (Daughters Press, 1973) and many 
other books. Her last article for was 

"Going to the Dogs” (October 2010). 


comes to crab dishes. Best to leave that to them 
as it gives you another reason to attend those 
grand Maryland hunts. 

Put the sherry and hard liifuors in crystal 
decanters. 

Pretend not to notice if a lady takes a stiff 
drink. Should she take two in rapid succession, 
notify her best friend. Under no circumstances 
do you notify her husband. 

If you wish to use a stuffed fox as part of your 
display, make certain no eats are present. 

Granny believed a proper hunt break- 
fast necessary to weaken men. I never knew 
Granny in her youth; she was born in the 
mid- 1 870 s. But according to family gossip, 


she was highly successful in this endeavor. 

Listening to this elegant lady detail those 

courtesies she felt necessary tor a wonderful 

life, I learned about hunt history, and history 
in general. Hunting, she said, gave General 
Washington respite and kept that magnificent 
body of his strong. He followed his own pack 
of hounds, rode out at daybreak, and returned 
to breakfasts organized with care: cornbread, 
feather-light biscuits, capons smothered in rai- 
sin sauce, lemon tarts. His table was known for 
its delicacies. For visitors from Europe, this was 
a sign those of us in the colonies were really not 
the stupid barbarians they thought we were. 

Still, said Granny, those hunts paled in 
comparison with the If) days organized by 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in July 1575. 
Morning hunts, masques, feasts, and danc- 
ing filled the weeks in this beautiful part of 
England's East Midlands. Queen Elizabeth 
I rode everyone into the ground. Accord- 
ing to Granny it was the greatest party of all 
time — even better than the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Ibis observation was always followed 

Sausage and Cheddar Breakfast 

Casserole 

SERVES 8-10 

This simple but satisfying breakfast casserole 
(pictured left) was a favorite at hunt breakfasts 
hosted by author Rita Mae Brown's great-grand- 
mother, Valentina Buckingham Hahn. 

1 tbsp, unsalted butter, for greasing 

6 slices white bread 

1 lb, bulk breakfast sausage, casing 
removed 

10 oz, grated cheddar cheese 

2 cups milk 

Vz tsp. dry mustard 

6 eggs, lightly beaten 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

Heat oven to 350*. Grease a 9" x 13" baking 
dish with butter. Lay bread slices, overlapping 
slightly, over bottom of dish, Heat a 12" skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add sausage; cook, 
stirring and breaking up meat into large crum- 
bles until browned, 5-7 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer sausage to dish and arrange over 
bread. Sprinkle half the cheese over sausage. 
Whisk milk, mustard, eggs, salt, and pepper in a 
bowl; pour milk mixture over sausage and sprin- 
kle with remaining cheese, Cover dish with foil 
and set aside 10 minutes. Bake, covered, until 
eggs are set, about 30 minutes. Turn oven to 
broil, Uncover casserole and cook until cheese 
is browned, about 3 minutes. 
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Innsbruck 
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Mozart. Klimt, Beethoven, Moser, Haydn. Austria long set the pace for music, 
art, and design— and a century later, that explosion is happening again. 
Throughout the country, old legends mingle seamlessly with new creativity. 
High-calibre festivals reflect this surge, as does the incredible wine scene, 
and a sophisticated culinary movement: farmers, chefs and winemakers 
deepening their historic connections to all things seasonal and local, That 
innovation that became synonymous with Austria? It’s stronger than ever, 



To plan your unique vacation 
visit austria. info/bliss 



Connect with us 
facebook.com/austriatravelinfo 



Email us for your personal copy of 
our new Magazine “Moments of 

Bliss: ' travel ©austria. info 



1_Biking between Vineyards 

Nowhere is the notion of terroir more vital than places fike Langenlois, 
Austria's largest wine viStage. or the beautifully renovated Gobelsburg 
Palace, home to ore of the country's most prestigious wineries. There's 
no better way to experience that exquisite bit of earth than in the open air. 
The “Rieden Tour Sud" bike path winds up to the palace, on to a forgotten 
old castle, past the stunning Lengenfeld Golf Course and along a romantic 
wine cellar alley. Pause at the Erste Kamptaler Essigmanufaktur for some 
award-winning vinegar before continuing along a stream to Langenlois's 
Ursin Haus, fora wine tasting and snack, ww^w.ursinhaus.at 



2_Sweet Seewinkel 

Seewinkel National Park, an 
hour south of Vienna, is known 
for its celebrated bird -watching, 
serene boat tours and gourmet 
dining options. But most special 
is its designation as the only 
national park in the world where 
award-winning sweet wines are 
produced. The lusciously sweet 

Trockenbeerenauslese has the 
warm microclimate to thank for 
its existence. Explore the rustling 
reed belt and peaceful saline 
ponds, then pop into lllmitz's 
Presshaus for a glass of the 
sweet gold with 'Kaiserschmarrn,' 
wwwJllmitz.co.at 
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3_Altstadt Vienna 

Perfect for lovers of art, culture, 
dining and shopping, Vienna's 
Hotel Altstadt is the spot for 
discerning travelers. Just around 
the corner are numerous top 
museums, Vienna's famed 
Ringstrasse and its crowd of 
landmarks, Vienna's longest 
shopping street Mariahiiferstrasse. 
and "7tm." a duster of exceptional 
fashion stores, Stroil through the 
Biedemneier Spittelberg quarter 
for quaint city houses and classic 
Viennese restaurants. Later, 
retire to the Altstadt's salon for 
complimentary tea and homemade 
cake, www.altstadt.at 


OslerreicPi Werbung/ Peter Burdsialler; [l] © Ursin Ha.iS f Robert Herbst; \2] 













Photographs from the hunt and hunt breakfast of the Oak Ridge Hunt Club, where the author, Rita Mae Brown, is a member. 'Ihe hunt took place at Oak 
Ridge Estate in Arrington, Virginia, tn November 2012. Top row, from left: Gwynne Downey enjoys a mimosa^ Page Turner on her mount; club member 
Jim Finn. Middle row: foxhounds await the start of the hunt; Dee Phillips, the whipper-in who helps handle the hounds; Steve and Gwynne Downey. Bot- 
tom row: the author, Rita Mae Brown, the event’s huntsman; hunters Following the fox’s trail; Susan Migliore at the hunt breakfast. 


by, “No one even knows how to do that any- 
more,” This magical soiree, she insisted, had 
even inspired Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

How natural that hunting, feasting, party- 
ing should inspire literature. When else is one 
so free from the squalid little cares of the day, 
whatever the century? Of course, there was 


stratification, but often with a cloth thrown 
over grass for an outdoor celebration, peo- 
ple were not so picky about who was who 
and exactly where everyone sat. Even roy- 
alty relaxes sometimes, and hunting allowed 
many a king and queen an escape from poli- 
tics, and from family squabbles, too. 

By General Washington’s time, the hunt 


breakfast in Europe had hardened into a 
strict class ritual. America took a differ- 
ent tack. Of course, some hunts were rich, 
and some still are, but many hunts were not 
attended by people privileged with centuries 
of inherited wealth. You couldn’t buy vour 
way over a fence. Granny Hahn noted; even 
the richest person in the county on the best 
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horse still had to know how to fly over the 
obstacle. What mattered was whether you 
could ride, not how much money you had. 

Today, as in Granny’s time, a hunt break- 
fast might be served on a trestle table if no 
grand home is available. At such outdoor 
breakfasts, even the horses and hounds 
attend, if they don’t exactly sit at the table. 
The hounds eat in the kennel, and the horses 
munch on their feed bags and there’s usu- 
ally a large tub full of carrots for them. My 
grandfather gave each hound a shot of whis- 
key after a hard hunt. He had a reputation 
for great hounds and, loving them as he did, 
he always tested the whiskey first for purity. 
Granny made certain to test before he did. 

1 hough she loved these impromptu break- 
fasts as much as the grand affairs. Granny 
Hahn could never bring herself to serve a 
Brunswick stew off the back of a well-used 
pickup truck. No matter where or when the 
hunt took place, she always had a set table. 

Tough as Granny could be about what 
was proper, I am grateful. She wanted things 
done to bring people together, to create har- 
mony, and in her defense, she was not a snob. 
If you could do something useful in life, she 
liked you. If you rode w'ell, she adored you. 

For Granny, feeding others was not just 


a form of hospitality but a form of respect. 
Anyone who hunted, groomed, walked pup- 
pies in the summer, anyone even tangentially 
involved in the hunt was welcome at her 
table. And if unexpected guests came along, 
she beamed, announcing, “My tablecloth is 
rubber. It will stretch to feed a few^ more.” 



Granny Hahn could never 
bring herself to serve a 



back of a pickup truck; 
she always had a set table 


Tbat formidable lady left us in the early 
1960s, riding to the end but no longer jump- 
ing much. Or at least, not jumping when her 
children were looking. Granny was fearless. 
In her later years, often as the oldest person 
in the field, men in their prime struggled to 
keep up with her, trailing after her like a line 
of ducklings. In retrospect, I know that my 
attractive, athletic great-grandmother, life 
circumscribed by class and gender, found 
purpose and release in fox hunting and 
everything related to it — nothing more so 


than those fine breakfasts. 

It’s there I remember Granny Hahn most 
vividly, at a table like the grand one that fol- 
lowed last November’s opening hunt at the 
Oak Ridge Estate in Arrington, in central 
Virginia, where I’m the huntsman. It’s my 
job to care for the horses and hounds after 
the hunt, so by the time I made it to the 
table, people were cleaned up and digging 

in. (Virginians are still more than capable 
of serving a Dijon-glazed ham with cloves, 
brown sugar, and sometimes a bit of spirits 
in the glaze.) Mimosas and bloody marys 
flowed freely. Everyone’s blood was up, and 
war stories abounded, as well as too much 
flirtation. I thought of Granny’s insistence 
on what was ptoper and the care that she put 
into her breakfasts. 

From riding with her, I learned to face 
danger with aplomb. From breakfasting with 
her, 1 learned kindness. She often advised 
me, “Do it now, you’re going to be dead a 
long time.” As I am close to the age she was 
when I first truly remember her, this has 
resonance. 

She also quoted from Mr. Sponge’s Sport- 
ing Tour, an 1853 novel: “Women never look 
so well as when one com 
from hunting.” Quite so. 
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Smoked whir eBsh and herring at lhill’s Fish House in Marquette^ Michigan. 



The culinary glory of 
Michigan's Route 41 

BV lANE AND MICHAEL STERN 

B y the shores of Gitche 

Gumt'e, by the shining 
Big-Sea^-Water,” Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow wrote in Ihe 
Song oj Hiatvatha. We recalled 
that epic poem last October as we 
drove beside that same Big-Sea- 
Water — the Chippewa moniker 
tor Lake Superior. We were wend- 
ing oiir way up Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula on U.S. Highway 4l 
through a blaze of autumn leaves 
toward the highway s terminus at 
Copper Harbor. 

Longfellow’s Hiawatha came 
here to fast, but we had come to 
feast on the region’s unique road 
foods. One sigti that we were 
in the right place? The preva- 
lence on mvriad tavern and cafe 
menus of the Cornish pasty 
(pronounced PASS -tee). The 
emblematic regional food — 
an all-in-one meal of beef, 
potatoes, rutabagas, and onion 
that’s baked inside a crimped half- 
circle pastry pocket — is a legacy 
of mid- 19th-century British set- 
tlers w'ho flocked here to work the 

iron and copper mines. While ore 
mining is history in these parts, 
ocals remain fiercely loyal to pas- 
ties, which are far more common 
than even hamburgers. 


Marquette’s Crossroads Lounge 
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Ciock wise from top: monks outside their monastery’s bakery, Jampot, in Eagle Harbor; Matt Shultz with one^pound 
pasties at Crossroads Lounge in M a rq uette; />o i/iVmi, Croatian walnut swirl bread, from Toni’s Country Kitchen in 
Laurium (see page 40 for recipe). 


sells A guaranteed one-pounder 
made of pork and beef, but we 
round oursefves nearby at Jean 

Kay’s Pasties & Subs, a tiny eat- 
ery with just a few tabl es and a 
big take-out trade. Sitting there, 
we watched as one customer 
picked up S 171. 45 worth of pas- 
ties for his CO workers at a nearby 
auto mall, followed shortly by a 
woman who planned to ship a 
dozen to her homesick son in 
Mississippi. 

TTie restaurant is named after 
jean Kay Harsch, who opened a 
small bakery in Iron Mountain in 
1975 with her husband and their 
son, Brian. Ihe family sold that 
location in 1983, but Brian keeps 

his parents’ traditions alive in the 
store he runs in Marquette, “We 
make our pasties the old-fashioned 
way — with suet,” Brian explains. 
Given the pasty’s origins as a por- 
table lunch for miners, durability 
is a signal virtue, and the beef fat 
helps the crusts stay flaky. 

Our next stop, just a mile and a 
half away, was 'Ihill’s Fish House, 
where we went to exalt in one of 
the best offerings of the Upper 

Peninsula; fresh nsh. 'lliis water- 
side seafood market is family run; 
the first generation of 1 hills came 
to the area Haifa century ago, and 
various Thills have been supply- 
ing local restaurants with fresh 
fish ever since. Inside, it smefled 
deeply of smoke and brine, and 
on offer were handsome hunks 
of smoked fake trout, walleye, 
smelt, and whiiefish, all of which 
just about melt on the tongue. If 
you can hold out, have the staff- 
ers wrap up some slices in white 
paper — they’re perfect for a pic- 
nic or, in our case, a road trip. 

Fish in the backseat, we headed 
west on 4l to the old mining 
town of Ishpeming for a visit 
to Lawry’s Pasty Shop, fhe cin- 
der block shack has a fluorescent 
No-Doz ambience, pour-your- 
own coffee, and a neon “open” 
sign that blinks on at 7 a.m. 
i'raditional pasties, made using 
Madelyne Lawry’s original rec- 
ipe, are hefty hand-formed 
crescents of tender crust loaded 
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with beef and vegetables remi- 
niscent of a portable pot pie. A 
sign on the cash register admon- 
ishes: “It’s Not PAY-STREE. ..It’s 
Not PAY-STEES...1TS PASS- 
TEEll! YOOPER FOOD OF 
DA GODS!’' 

“Yooper,” derived from U.P. 
(Upp er Peninsula), is the local 
term for a full-time resident. It 
also describes the in-vour-face 
bumpkin pride that pervades the 
region as you travel into the lor- 
estland of the Northwest. On 
the roadside in Ishpeming, a raff- 
ish enterprise named Da Yoopers 
Tourist Trap & Museum sports 
a sign that reads: “Welcome to 
Yooperland. Relax— Enjoy— Spend 
All Your Ca$h. But Please Don’t 
Move up Here.” Outdoor museum 
displays include the world s largest 
working rifle and a 23-foot-long 
chain saw. Inside you can buy a 
glossary of the “Yoopanese lan- 
guage” (e.g., No Hunting means 
“Shoot This Sign”). 

A visit is enough to rev you up 
for a big Yooper meal, and our 
next stop had us veering north 
along the Keweenaw Bay to a 
land that seems ever more remote 
and separate from the rest of 
the United States. Indeed, when 
we sat down at Suomi Home 
Bakery and Restaurant in the 
town of Houghton, we really did 
wonder if everyone in the big bak- 
ery-cafe was speaking a foreign 
language. It took a few moments 
to recognize their tongue as Eng- 
lish; Yooper English is a curious 
blend that sounds Finnish, Ger- 
man, and Canadian all at once, 
and it’s especially strong north- 
west of Marquette. 

In fact, there are more peo- 
ple of Finnish descent in the 
U.P. than anywhere else outside 
of Europe, so the Suomi menu’s 
headline of ''Tervetuloa! Wel- 
come!” and its bilingual listings 
are hardly affectations. You can 
get familiar voileipia (sandwiches) 
for lunch and rice pudding 
for jmkiruoka (dessert), but w'e 

recommend aaminhten (break- 
fast), served all day, for which 
braided nisti — or svheat — bread 
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perfumed with cardamom is 
made into Finnish French toast, 
and pannukakku is the star attrac- 
tion, The waiter described it as a 
Finnish pancake, but we found 
it to be more like a crtistless egg 
custard pie — sweet, creamy, fun- 
damental. One large cake is about 
a half-inch thick and is served in 
four- by-four-inch squares with a 
side of warm raspberry sauce. 

One of t he best tips we got on 
this trip came from a customer at 
Suomi who told us that his wife 
used to make nisu and saffron 
bread at home until thev dis- 
covered Toni’s Country Kitchen 
up in Laurium. What a find! As 
we entered the one-room diner, 
which buzzed with chatter, we 
looked left into a kitchen where 
bakers were rolling dough on a 
floured table and another woman 



was forearm-deep in a pan of 
ingredients, hand-mixing pasty 
filling. Toni s pasty is a beaut, its 
crust fine, light, and savory, the 
rutabaga and potato sliced wafer- 
thin, the hunky beef shot through 
with sweet onion flavor. For des- 
sert, we munched on some lovely 
sticky buns and cinnamon -bread 
French toast, but the real knock- 
out was the nut-rich povitiat. The 
name for this babka-like loaf 
comes from the Croatian word for 
“swaddled” and indeed, swaddled 
by fluffy bread in each slice was a 
butterv swirl of cinnamon-walnut 
filling. It put run-of-the-mill cin- 
namon breads to shame, and we 
packed some to go. 

Our goal as we headed ever 
northward and approached the 
end of Highway 41 was Jampot, 
a fairy-tale hut in the Eagle Har- 
bor forest where monks of the 


Society of St. John make and sell 
breads, muffins, cookies, and jam. 
Simply stepping out of the car in 
the parking lor by Jampot can be a 
religious experience, thanks to the 
warm smells of baking bread and 
sourdough cakes filled with fruits 
marinated in wine and rum. We 
grabbed a banana— walnut bread 
packed with blueberries, a bag of 
molasses-rich gingerbread cook- 
ies, and a lemon-frosted pumpkin 
muffin, then drove to a nearby 
snacking spot overlooking beau- 
tiful Lake Medora, just five miles 
short of Copper Harbor. Gaz- 
ing at the opposite shore, where 
autumn trees were perfectly mir- 
rored on the blue waters, we were 
thankful our teachers had made 
us read all of that lengthy Song of 
Hiawatha. We thought of the last 
canto, of the lines that read: 
Bright abo ve him shone the 

hea venSf 

Level spread the lake before him; 
From its bosom leaped the 

stttrgeon, 

Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Every tree- top had its shado w, 

Motionless beneath the water. 

We saw no sturgeon, but 
otherwise, there w'e were wi th 

Hiaw-atha. Not so bad with a slice 
of povitica in hand. 

Crossroads Lounge 900 County 
Road 480, Marquette (906/249- 
8912). Da Yoopers Tourist 
Trap & Museum 490 North Steel 
Street, Ishpeming (800/628-9978; 
dayoopers. com). Jampot 6500 State 
Highway M26, Eagle Harbor (no 
phone; soeietystjohn.eom). Jean 

Kay’s Pasties & Subs 1635 

Presque Isle, Marquette (906/228- 
5310; jeankayspasties. com). Lawry 's 
Pasty Shop 2381 U.S. 4l, Ish- 
peming (906/485-5589; lawrys 
pasties.com). Suomi Home Bak- 
ery and Restaurant 54 Huron 
Street, Houghton (906/482-3220). 
Thill’s Fish House 250 East 
Main Street, Marquette (906/226- 
9851; greatlakeswhitefish.com). Toni’s 
Country Kitchen 79 Third Street, 
Laurium (906/337-061 1). 


Povitica 

(Croatian lAoirputSw/r/ Bread) 

SERVES 8-10 

Sweet walnut paste is rolled into 
yeast dough in this recipe (pictured 
on page 38) adapted from the one 
at Toni's Country Kitchen in Lau- 
rium. Michigan. 

For the dough; 

1 Vj-oz, package active dry 
yeast 

% cup sugar 

cup milk, heated to 115'’ 

’/z tbsp. kosher salt 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
melted, plus more 

1 egg 

2 /z cups flour, plus more 
For the filling: 

1 cup walnut halves, toasted 
’/z cup sugar 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 tbsp. milk 

1 tsp, ground cinnamon 

2 egg whites 

1 Make the dough: Combine yeast, 

1 tbsp. sugar, and half the milk in 
the bowl of a stand mixer fitted 
with a paddle attachment; let sit 
until foamy, about 10 minutes, Add 
remaining sugar and milk, plus salt, 
butter, and egg; blend, With the 
motor running, slowly add flour; 
beat until smooth. Cover with plas- 
tic wrap; set In a warm place until 
doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

2 Make the filling: Puree walnuts, 
sugar, butter, milk, and cinnamon 
in a food processor into a smooth 
paste. Beat egg whites until stiff 
peaks form; fold in walnut paste. 

3 Grease a 9" x 5" x 2 V-C loaf pan 
with butter. On a lightly floured sur- 
face, roll dough into a 10" x 4' long 
oval about thick, Spread dough 
with walnut mixture. Starting from 
one narrow end, roll dough Into a 
tight cylinder. Trim ends and trans- 
fer to pan; set in a warm place until 
doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

4 Heat oven to 350“ Bake until a 
toothpick inserted in middle comes 
out dean, about 1 hour. Let cool. 
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red* Suffolk County chefs and their grateful 


patrons discovered the magical difference freshness makes. Out here* every brec/e carries 
fresh salt air. Farms are fust outside our kitchen doors. Miles of vineyards line country 
roads. And every few weeks another harvest rewrites our local menus. Your table is waiting. 
So come soon, and coitie hungry. 
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A Weekend of Food & Photography 


Join Popuiar Photography and SAVEUP together with Sony, 
on an unprecedented weekend that blends the worlds of 
travel, photography, and food. What better backdrop for this 
tantalizing combination than Charleston, a city renowned 
for its picturesque charm and culinary character? 


• < 




Working alongside notable chefs, pro photographer Landon 


Nordeman, and Sony Artisan of Imagery Andy Katz, you will 
enjoy a true hands-on experience both behind the lens 
and at the prep station, With your camera at the ready and 

these pros at your side for guidance, travel from a meet- 
and-greet cocktail with a S4VfUR editor to a private 
session with a local chef and on to visit some of the city's 
most historic and photogenic hot spots, 


Save the date! 


NOVEMBER 15-17,2013 
CHARLESTON. SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cosf S J,499 - inchd&S O Sof^y NEX- 3 N coiTi&fO (o $499,99 volue), Olt th0 weotc0nd'$ 
events: meet-ond-greef$. presentations, hands-on instfuction. tour, meats (two 
dinners, one iunch. and one brunch), entrance fees, and tfonspartotion to each 
location during the event. Space is iimited. Reserve your spot today. 


For the complete itinerary, additional informotion or to register, 


savour. 


or 


988-647-2235 
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Top row, from left: green curry with 
fish balls and eggplant; the Thai royal 
family in 1930; chiles in Meuang 
Mai market in Chiang Mai in north- 
ern Thailand, Second row, from left; 
curry pastes in a Bangkok market 
in southern Thailand; Kaffir lime; 
red curry with pork belly and green 
beans, Third row, from left: rice fields 
near Chiang Mai; sour curry with 
shrimp; the day's offerings at a roan 
khao kaeng, or curry shop. Bottom 
row, from left: dried Thai chiles, used 
in curry pastes; yellow curry with 
beef and potatoes. Recipes start on 
page 44. 



The 
Star of 
Siam 


BY ANDY RICKER 


When I first went to 
Thailand in the 1980s, 

I found out that curries 
there aren't at all like 


the heavy, busy ones 
I knew from Thai res- 
taurants in the U.S, In 
Thailand, curries are 
far more diverse; there 
are scores of regional 
versions. And there are 
classic curries like the 
ones in the following 
recipes— sour curry, 
tart with tamarind; 


coconut milk-enriched 
yellow curry, and green 
curry blazing with 
fresh chiles; fiery red 
curry that's sometimes 
cooked dry, almost 
like a stir-fry, Thai cur- 
ries might be hot but 
they are balanced, with 
sweet, tangy, pun- 
gent, and aromatic 
notes. They're also 
more spare because 


they're not meant to be 
one-pot meals. Rather, 
they're the sauce that 


flavors rice. But what 
a sauce it is. The Thai 
call curries koeng, 
which refers to foods 


that start with a paste, 
a smooth-ground, fra- 
grant mixture of chiles, 
rhizomes, shrimp 
paste, herbs, and 
spices. The ingredients 
might seem disparate, 
but when you make 
one of the curries in 
these recipes, you dis- 
cover that, through 
careful cooking, they 
come together into 
something delicious. 
It's not really difficult 
to make curries from 


scratch, but it takes 
patience. In Thai Bud- 
dhism, there's a word, 
soff. It means mind- 


fulness. That's what 
making a curry takes. 


Andy Ricker is the 

author of Vok Pok (Te» 

Speed Press, 20 I3X 
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Fit fora King While 
regularfolks ate rus- 
tic meals, around the 
14th century cooks 
in the royal kitch- 
ens of Thailand began 
using elaborate tech- 
niques and irrported 
ingredients. Royal 
cooking — exemplified 
by rich, complex cur- 
ries like kaeng karii, 
made with pricey Indian 
spices — had a profound 
influence on the devel- 
opment of Thai cuisine 
as a vtrhole. 



Palm Sugar (naom taan 
pip), derived from palm 
tree sap, adds a nutty, 
slightly fermented- 
tasting sweetness to 
curries. It's sold In 
hard cakes, so I usually 
throw it into the micro- 
wave for 30 seconds to 
soften it before grating. 



Shrimp paste (kapi), 
made from tiny salted, 
fermented, and sun- 
dried crustaceans, 
adds a distinctive pun- 
gency to curries, Look 
for Thai brands, like 

Trachang, which are 
more moist and aro- 
matic than those frorn 
other countries. 


o Kaeng Karii Yellow Curry with 

Beef and Potatoes 

To the Thai, kdrij means "curry powder," an ingredient not usually found in Thai cooking. Curry powder and other 
dried spices like turmeric traveled to Thailand along the spice route. The dried spices in this complex, coconut- 
enriched curry reveal the recipe's South Asian origins. Thai cooks like to experiment. Over the centuries, they've 
absorbed Indian spices, Chinese techniques, and Western ingredients like chiles. At Pok Pok, my restaurants in 
Portland, Oregon, and New York City, we care about accuracy, but we're not slavish about it. For instance, this 
recipe calls for beef chuck; it's more tender than the cuts of beef Thai cooks might use, and in proportion to the 
sauce, we'd serve a lot more of the meat than the Thai ever would. These are some ways that we make the recipes 
our own, which is totally in the spirit of Thai cooking. An approach like this teaches you about the food; you start 
to understand what happens if you add ten chiles instead of five, more palm sugar or less. So here's my advice: 
Follow the recipe exactly the first time, then adjust the seasonings and the coconut milk. Put your stamp on it. 
After all, that's what the Thai do. (See page TOO for information on hard-to-find ingredients.) 


Serves S-lo 
For the paste; 

6 small Asian shallots or 2 medium regular 
shallots, unpeeled 
2 small heads garlic, unpeeled 
1 3”-piece galangal, peeled and thinly sliced 
1 2"-piece ginger, peeled and thinly sliced 

1 tsp. coriander seeds 

20 dried red Thai chiles or chiles de arbol, 
stemmed and roughly chopped 

2 tbsp, ground turmeric 

2 tbsp. mild curry powder 
2 tbsp, roughly chopped cilantro root or stems 

2 tbsp. shrimp paste, preferably Trachang brand 
1 Vj tbsp, kosher salt 

6 stalks lemongrass, trimmed and thinly sliced 
For the curry; 

1 ’/i lb. beef chuck, trimmed and cut into 2" strips 

about '//' thick 

3 cups coconut milk, preferably UHT from a carton 

1 cup coconut cream, preferably UHT from a carton 
10 small Asian shallots, halved, or 3 medium regu- 
lar shallots, quartered 

3 large Yukon gold potatoes, peeled and cut into 
1 ’//' pieces 

2 tbsp. grated palm sugar 

1 tbsp. fish sauce, preferably Tiparos brand 
Cooked jasmine rice, for serving 


I Make the paste; Heat a 12" cast-iron skillet over 
medium-high heat. Place shallots and garlic on a 
piece of foil and fold into a tight package; add to pan. 
Cook, flipping once, until soft, about 25 minutes. Let 
cool, then peel and roughly chop; set aside. Place galan- 
gal and ginger in a single layer on a piece of foil and fold 
into a flat package; add to pan. Cook, flipping once, until 
soft, about 7 minutes; set aside. Heat coriander seeds 
in pan until seeds begin to pop, 1-2 minutes; let cool 
slightly. Place in a spice grinder and pulse until finely 
ground; set aside. 



Place chiles in a bowl and cover with 2 cups boil- 
ing water; let sit until soft, about 15 minutes. Drain, 
reserving 2 tbsp. liquid. Place chiles in a small food pro- 
cessor with shallots, garlic, galangal, ginger, coriander, 
turmeric, curry powder, cilantro root, shrimp paste, 
salt, and lemongrass; pulse until roughly chopped. Add 
reserved liquid, puree until smooth. Set 1 cup aside; 
refrige rate remaining paste for futu re use u p to 2 weeks. 



Make the curry; Bring beef and coconut milk to 
a simmer in a 4-qt. saucepan over medium heat. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until beef is very tender, 
about 1 hour. Using a slotted spoon, transfer beef to a 
bowl and reserve 1 ’/t cups coconut milk; set beef and 
coconut milk aside. 



Heat coconut cream in a 6-qt. saucepan or 13" wok 
over medium heat. Cook, stirring occasionally, until 


oil is separated, about 30 minutes. Add the 1 cup curry 
paste; cook, stirring, until slightly browned, about 7 min- 
utes, Add reserved coconut milk to pan along with 3 
cups water; bring to a boil. Add reserved beef, plus shal- 
lots and potatoes. Reduce heat to medium-low: cook, 
stirring occasionally, until potatoes are very tender, 
about 40 minutes. Mir in palm sugar and fish sauce. 
Serve with jasmine rice on the side. 



Perfect White R Ice i n central and southern Thailand, peo- 
ple eat curries with loads of jasmine rice. To them, the rice isn't just a 
side dish; its floral aroma, earthy taste, and soft bite are the heart of a 
meal. It's important, then, to make the rice correctly; you want grains 
that are fluffy, moist, and distinct, not sticky. For perfect jasmine or any 
long-grain white rice, follow these steps: ©Place 2 cups rice in a 2-qt. 
saucepan; cover with cold water by about 2 inches. Using your fingers, 
swirl rice around until the water becomes cloudy. Drain the starchy 
water from the rice, using your hand to catch any escaping grains. 
Repeat twice more or until water runs clear. © Add 2 / cups water; 
bring rice to 3 rolling boil and cook for 15 seconds. Immediately reduce 
heat to the lowest setting and cover the pot. Set a timer for 15 minutes 
and don't open the lid. Remove from the heat and let sit, covered, for 10 
minutes so rice can continue to steam. ©Uncover and fluff with a fork. 
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A wealthier middle class in Southeast Asia is buying American. With more discretionary 
income, consumers are spending more on clothing, electronics and other categories 
led by Western brands. It's part of a larger economic trend that's shifting the role of 
developed markets from consumer to producer. 
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Currying Favor Though 
monks eat simply day 
to day, an ornate cui- 
sine of devotion thrived 
in the 19th century. To 

reflect their love of Bud- 
dha, followers prepared 
opulent feasts, includ- 
ing curries, for monks. 
Today monks invited to 
bless the guests at cel- 
ebrations are often fed 
green curry by their 
hosts, who earn good 
karma for the gift. 



Galangal (kho), a pale- 
skinned cousin of 
ginger, is a Thai staple. 

I slice it fresh for green 
curry and roast it lightly 
to bring out its aroma 
for yellow curry. It 
lends lovely citrus and 
mustardlike notes. 



Green Thai Chiles (phrik 
khii nuu)— the fresh, 
unripe version of a fin- 
ger-sized variety that 
we call bird's-eye, or 
bird, chiles— give green 
curry its name, Floral 
and sharp-tasting, they 
are also super hot. For 
milder curry, remove 
their capsaicin-rich 
seeds and ribs 



Every region of Thailand has its version of kaeng khiaw, or green curry. On my first trip to the south, I ordered a 
greenchickencurry that was so spicy, I initially had trouble eating it. But I also couldn't stop myself. It was creamy 

with coconut, fragrant with basil and lime leaf; I had never tasted anything so darned hot and yet so good. Then 
I realized that at the bottom of the bowl were half a dozen sliced green chiles, their heat fresh and potent. The 
dish gets its name from these intense little peppers, which get incorporated into the paste. In the south, where 
food is particularly spicy, fistfuls of them go into the finished dish. But green curry actually originated in central 
Thailand, where it's just as luscious and aromatic but milder. There you'll likely see it made with fish balls — 
these Thai-style dumplings add a nice, bouncy texture to the dish. You can make your own, which isn’t hard, or 
buy fresh or frozen fish balls from an Asian grocery, (See page TOO for information on hard-to-find ingredients.) 


Serves 6-S 

For the paste: 

2 tsp. coriander seeds 

1 tsp, yellow mustard seeds 
'A tsp. cumin seeds 

8 whole black peppercorns 

2 tbsp. roughly chopped cilantro root or stems 

2 tsp. shrimp paste, preferably Trachang brand 
1 '/2 tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp. finely chopped Kaffir lime leaf 

1 tsp, grated lime zest, preferably Kaffir 

15 fresh green Thai chiles, stemmed and roughly 
chopped 

8 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 
6 small Asian shallots or 2 medium regular shal- 
lots, thinly sliced 

2 stalks lemongrass, trimmed and thinly sliced 
1 3"-piece galangal, peeled and thinly sliced 

% cup coconut milk, preferably UHT from a carton 

For the fish balls; 

'A lb, skinless, boneless tilapia filets, cut into '/j" 

pieces 

V* tsp. kosher salt, plus more to taste 
4 tsp. cornstarch 
'A tsp. sugar 

'A tsp. ground white pepper 
For the curry: 

'A cup coconut cream, preferably UHT from a carton 
1 A cups coconut milk, preferably UHT from a carton 
4 small Thai eggplants, quartered, or 1 small 
Japanese eggplant, cut into 1 'A" pieces 
1 tbsp. fish sauce, preferably Tiparos brand 

1 tbsp. grated palm sugar 

12 fresh or frozen Kaffir lime leaves, roughly torn 
3-4 fresh green Thai chiles, stemmed and halved 
A cup packed basil leaves, preferably Thai 

2 eggs, hard-boiled, peeled, and quartered 
Cooked jasmine rice, for serving 

I Make the paste: Heat coriander seeds, mustard 
seeds, cumin seeds, and peppercorns in a 12" cast- 
iron skillet until seeds begin to pop. 1-2 minutes; let cool 
slightly. Place in a spice grinder and pulse until finely 
ground; set aside. 


thick. Cook, partially covered, until tender, 6-7 min- 
utes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer balls to a plate; let 
cool completely, 

5 Make the curry; Heat coconut cream in a 6-qt. 

saucepan or 13" wok over medium heat; cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until oil is separated, 8-10 minutes. 
Add the A cup curry paste; cook, stirring, until fragrant 
and slightly browned, about 4 minutes. Add coconut 
mi Ik and 1 cup water; bring to a boil. Add fish balls and 
eggplant. Reduce heat to medium-low; cook, stirring 
occasionally, until eggplant is tender, about 20 minutes. 
Stir in fish sauce, palm sugar, lime leaves, and chiles. 
Remove from heat and stir in basil. Serve with eggs and 
jasmine rice on the side. 



Thai Table 



Place cilantro root, shrimp paste, salt, lime leaf, 
lime zest, chiles, garlic, shallots, lemongrass, and 


galangal in a small food processor; pulse until roughly 
chopped. Add reserved spice mixture and the coconut 
milk: puree until smooth, Set A cup aside; refrigerate 
remaining paste for future use up to 2 weeks, 

Make the fish balls: Pulse fish and 'A tsp, salt in a 
food processor. With the motor running, slowly add 
2 tbsp. water; process into a smooth paste. Add corn- 
starch, sugar, and white pepper; pulse until combined. 
Transfer paste to a bowl; refrigerate for 30 minutes. 




Bring a large pot of Salted water to a boil. Using 
wet hands, roll fish paste into 16 balls about 1" 


If you want to eat curry as it's done in Thailand, don't dump a big bowl of 
the stuff over rice. Do the opposite; Serve a lot of rice with smaller por- 
tions of curry and other dishes. In Thailand, rice— the glutinous sticky 
kind in the north, fragrant jasmine elsewhere — equals sustenance. It's 
at the center of the table, surrounded by an assortment of oahaan kap 

khao, literally, "dishes served with rice," encompassing a balanced range 
of flavors. There might be a garlicky stir-fry, a clear soup, a spicy-sweet 
pickle, fresh herbs and raw vegetables along with a pungent dipping 
sauce, a fish somebody's fried, and, yes, a curry. These foods are eaten 
in a single course, primarily with spoons. Until the late 19th century 
when the royal family went to England and came back with utensils, Thai 
people ate with their hands. This is another reason rice is important; 
traditionally, the Thai used small pinches of rice to scoop up dollops 
of curry. They still treat curry like this, ladling just a few spoonfuls of it 
alongside the rice. That makes sense to me: Curries are intense, and 
they can be rich. It's more enjoyable to eat them a bit at a time. 
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Helpful Reads Besides 

my own book, some 
others that teach about 
curries are Vatcharin 
Bhumichitr's guide to 
regional cooking, The 
Tosfe of Thaiiand; David 
Thompsorr's sweeping 
Thai Food, which puts 
the recipes in histori- 
cal context; and Nancie 
McDermott's Real Thai, 
which makes the food 
accessible to U,S, home 
cooks. 



Fish sauce (nom pla), 
made from fermented 
anchovies, adds salty 
and umami notes to 
curries Make sure to 
use a Thai brand such 
as Tiparos; brinier, with 
a stronger aroma than 
Vietnamese versions, 
it balances the sweet 
palm sugar. 



Tamarind imakham}, a 
podlike fruit with more 
pucker than sweetness, 
gives some sour cur- 
ries their tartness. It's 
sold in blocks of sticky 
pulp that you soften in 
Hot water before using, 
or as a smooth, ready- 
to - u se CO nee ritra te 
(shown) made from the 
strained Juice. 


o Kaeng Som Kung Sour Curry with Shrimp 

Curries aren't always creamy with coconut, and curry paste isn't always fried. One of the most common curries 
cooked in Thai homes, restaurants, and markets is kaeng som, a quick soup with a clean, sour flavor and abso- 
lutely no coconut or oil. The central Thai version in this recipe is made with nice big shrimp, and it's soured with 
concentrated tamarind juice. But I've tasted lots of variations on this curry, including ones soured with lemon 
or lime, and I've never had one I didn't like. Light, tangy, and cooked with a modest amount of heat and any 
available seafood and fresh vegetables, kaeng som is an elemental and satisfying dish, and it's an easy curry to 
master. This recipe kicks off with a basic paste enriched with raw shrimp and shrimp paste to boost its umami 
depth and add body to the simmering broth. Learning to make that broth, which leads with tart, pungent fla- 
vors but also delivers measured amounts of sweetness, salt, and spice, helps you understand the balance in 
Thai cooking. (See page 100 for information on hard-to-find ingredients ) 


Serves 6-8 


For the paste: 

30 dried red Thai chiles or chiles de arbol, 
stemmed and roughly chopped 
8 oz. raw medium shrimp (about 10), peeled and 
deveined, tails removed, and roughly chopped 
V* cup shrimp paste, preferably Trachang brand 
1 tbsp, kosher salt 
8 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 
6 small Asian shallots or 2 medium regular shal- 
lots, roughly chopped 

1 4"-piece krachai, peeled and thinly sliced, or 'A 


cup frozen, defrosted and roughly chopped 


1 

1 

'A 


For the curry: 

1 cup tamarind concentrate, preferably Thai Fruit 
brand 

tbsp. fish sauce, preferably Tiparos brand 
tbsp, grated palm sugar 
lb, long beans or regular green beans, trimmed 
and cut into 2” pieces 

1 small chayote squash, cut into 2" pieces about 

'/j" thick 

1 small daikon (about 7 oz.), peeled, halved 
lengthwise, and cut into /j" -thick slices 
’/» small Napa cabbage, sliced 2" thick 
8 oz. raw medium shrimp (about 10), peeled and 
deveined, tails removed 
Cooked jasmine rice, for serving 



Make the paste; Place chiles in a bowl and cover 
with 2 cups boiling water; let sit until soft, about 
15 minutes. Drain chiles, reserving /t cup liquid. Place 
chiles in a small food processor with raw shrimp, shrimp 
paste, salt, garlic, shallots, and krachai; pulse until 
roughly chopped. Add reserved liquid; puree until 
smooth. Set 1 'A cups of paste aside; refrigerate 
remaining paste for future use up to 2 weeks. 

Make the curry: Whisk the 1 /■ cups 
curry paste with tamarind, fish sauce^ 
and palm sugar ir a 4-qt, saucepan 
13" wok until smooth. Whisk in 4 cu 



water; bring to a boil. Add beans, c 
yote, daikon, and cabbage and red 
heat to medium; cook, stirring occasj 
ally, until vegetables are tender, 2 
minutes. Add shrimp; cook until shf 
are pink and cooked through, 1-2 Him- 
utes. Remove from heat and let curry sit 
20-30 minutes for flavors to meld. Ser ve 
with jasmine rice on the side. 
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When Belgians think quick ami 
deiidous home cooking, mussels 
are always high on the list Whether 

senring two people or twenty, mussels 
are inet^ensive, easy and sure to 
please. Sen/e with home-made ftites, 
or a big luscious salad and toasted 

garlic bread. Mufdpty the recipe for 
more appe^zers or main courses. 



MUSSELS 

WITH RARE VOS AND AIOLI 

24 large P.EJ. mussels (cleaned} 

1 750 mi bottle Ommegang Rare Voj ole. 
1 tbsp. coarsely chopped fresh thyme 

1 cup coarsely chopped flat parsley 

2 finely minced garlic claves 


PREPARATION 

Cleon mussels. Add Rare Vos fo cover half. 
Add thyme & garlic. Cover & simmer until 
mussels open (3-5 mins). Throw out ar\y 
that don't open. Drain. Remove top halves 


of shells, put 0 small dolhp of aioli on 
each mussel. Sprinkle with parsley & serve, 


AIOLI 

6 egg yotks 

6 oz. Rare Vos amber ale 
H fresh iemon, }uiced 
2 doves garlic & zest of one orange 
12-14 01 , good quality oHve oH 
salt and fresh ground pepper to taste 

AIOLI PREPARATION 

Reduce Rare Vos by half and let coot. 
Place alt ingredients except oil In food 
processor. Turn on and slowly drUzIe 
in oil until sauce thickens. If too thick 
add a few drops of water to odjust. 


Makes 4 generous appetizer portions. 
Pair wtth weil<hilled Rare Vos. 





















Curry Cookware 

To make a curry, you need to cut, grind, stir, and heat. There are a few tools I keep around to help me with those tasks; some are rus- 
tic, and some are more modern. Among them is a Thai-style charcoal (i) too, a rudimentary but reliable cement cooktop sometimes 
covered in galvanized metal and lined in clay. When used with a metal grate and clean-burning Japanese binchotan fuel, the too pulls 
double duty as a grill, gently heating and amplifying the fragrance of galangal, garlic, and shallots. I toast spices in a ® cast-iron skiikt, 
where their aromas really bloom; the skillet's even heat also beautifully draws out the flavors of a dry curry. My favorite toof for mak- 
ing curry pastes is a traditional ©mortar and pestle. I use one made of durable nonporous granite with a deep, round bowl that gives 
me ample room to crush fibrous ingredients into smooth pastes (see "Daily Grind," page &2), If you don't want to wrestle with one of 
those, an ©electric spice grinder can pulverize seeds and peppercorns quickly, and a © mini food processor makes quick work of 
cilantro roots, Kaffir lime leaves, and other aromatics, instantly breaking them down for pastes. To "crack" the coconut cream, heating 
it to coax out its oils for frying the paste, I've found few tools better than a flat-bottomed Thai- style steel ® wok. It doubles as a sauce- 
pan for cooking the assembled curry, which can also be finished in a standard four- to six-quart ©saucepan, t use a shovel-like ® wok 
spatula to scoopand stirthe frying paste, as well as turn meats and vegetables in simmering curries, andsincethe most common knife- 
work called for in these recipes is to "roughly chop," a sharp ® chef’s knife is the only blade you really need. 


Cream of 
the Crop 

Coconut milk and 
cream, key Thai ingre- 
dients, are made by 
straining grated coco- 
nut meat with water, 
The resulting liquid 
separates into milk- 
used to braise meats 
and finish curries— 
and the thicker, fattier 
cream for trying pastes. 
To use coconut cream 
like a cooking fat, you 
first have to do what 
is called "cracking" it: 
you have to heat it until 
the water evaporates 
and the oil separates 
from the proteins. The 
oil adds unctuousness, 
and when it rises to the 
top of 3 cooling curry, 
it acts as an anaerobic 
preservative, a bene- 
fit for Thai cooks, who 
prefer to serve curries 
at room temperature. 
Though freshly made 
milk and cream are 
unbeatable, they're 
work to make, and good 
coconuts aren't easy 
to find here. Bui some 
decent alternatives 
do exist. Carton- 
packed Thai brands 
like Aroy-D, which 
are ultra heat treated 
CUHT) so that they're 
shelf-stable, crack eas- 
ily and taste clean and 
fresh. And while emul- 
sified canned creams 
can taste muted and 
take longer to separate, 
if you do use cans, Mae 
Ploy and Savoy, two 
Thai brands, are best. 
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Curry in a Hurry All 

over Thailand, raan 
khao kaeng, curry 
shops, display rows of 
pots filled with all kinds 
of curries, usually made 
with prepared pastes 
that the shopkeeper has 
bought from his favorite 
vendors. You get a bowl 
of rice and point at what 
you want. It's a cheap, 
fast, tasty way to eat. 



Krachai, a rod-shaped 
rhizome, can mainly be 
found frozen in the U S., 
where you might also 
see it called Chinese 
ginger, Chinese keys, or 
finger root. It adds pep- 
pery and gingery notes 
to curries. 



Shallots get added to 
curry pastes raw or 
grilled just until soft and 
fragrant. I seek out red 
shallots (hom daeng), 
the variety used in Thai- 
land; they're smaller 
and sweeter, with a 
more concentrated fla- 
vor than the ones we 
normally cook with in 
the States. 


o Phat Phr ik Khing Muu Red Curry with Pork 

Belly and Green Beans 

In rural Thailand kids learn how to make curry paste at a young age, sitting on the ground with their legs wrapped 
around the mortar and pestle. My friend Sunny Chailert, who taught me much of what I know about Thai cook- 
ing, told me that his mom never said, "Here's how to do it." She'd just say, "Make the curry paste." He'd do it and 
lail, do it and fail, until she liked it. This recipe, adapted from one in David Thompson's Thai Food {Ten Speed 
Press, 2002), benefits from that kind of attention. It belongs to a category of curries calledphaf pbrifc khing, "dry 

curry"; it's caramelized in pork fat rather than cracked coconut cream, and there's no coconut milk added to make 

a gravy. This means it's all about the paste, bright red and blistering from a load of dried chiles. Without coco- 
nut to soften them out, the flavors of the paste — dtrusy lemongrass, gingery krachai, briny shrimp — are more 
pronounced. Beginning with a fresh, well-balanced paste, and then paying close attention so it doesn't burn, are 
definitely key. And while American cooks might find it counterintuitive to plunge pork belly into hot water, boil- 
ing and then browning the fatty meat gives it an excellent texture: crispy outside, soft within. (See page 100 for 
information on hard-to-find ingredients.) 


Serves 4-6 

For the paste: 

12 dried puya chiles, stemmed and roughly 
chopped 

8 dried red Thai chiles or chiles de arbol, 

stemmed and roughly chopped 
Vi cup small dried shrimp, rinsed and drained 

2 tbsp. roughly chopped cilantro root or stems 
1 '/a tsp. kosher salt 

8 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 
6 small Asian shallots or 2 medium regular shal- 
lots, roughly chopped 

6 stalks lemongrass, trimmed and thinly sliced 

1 4"-piece krachai, peeled and thinly sliced, or '/i 
cup frozen, defrosted and roughly chopped 
1 2"-piece galangal, peeled and thinly sliced 

For the curry: 

'/a lb. skin-on pork belly 

3 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 

1 tbsp. fish sauce, preferably Ti pa ros brand 
1 '/a tsp. pickled green peppercorns, lightly crushed 
V* tsp. grated palm sugar 

5 fresh or frozen Kaffir lime leaves, roughly torn 

6 fresh green Thai chiles, stemmed and halved 

1 3"-piece krachai, peeled and grated, or 3 tbsp. 
frozen, defrosted and roughly chopped 
Va lb, long beans or regular green beans, trimmed 
and cut into 2" pieces 
1 cup packed basil leaves, preferably Thai 
Cooked jasmine rice, for serving 

I Make the paste: Place chiles in a bowl and cover 
with 2 cups boiling water; let sit until soft, about 
IS minutes. Drain chiles, reserving 5 tbsp, liquid. Place 
chiles in a small food processor wUh dried shrimp, 
cilantro root, salt, garlic, shallots, lemongrass, kra- 
chai, and galangal; pulse until roughly chopped. Add 
reserved liquid; puree until smooth. Set '/;• cup aside; 
refrigerate remaining paste for future use up to 2 
weeks. 



Make the curry: Bring pork and 6 cups water to a 
boil in a 4-qt. saucepan over high heat. Cook until 
pork is lender, about 45 minutes. Transfer pork to an ice 
bath. Drain, dry completely, and discard skin; cut pork 
into 1" pieces about 'A" thick and set aside 



Heat a 12" skillet or 13 ' wok over medium-high 
heat and add pork pieces. Cook, turning as 
needed, until browned on all sides and fat is rendered, 
about 12 minutes. Add garlic; cook until beginning to 
brown, 1-2 minutes Stir in the '/? cup curry paste; cook, 
stirring, until fragrant, 1-2 minutes. Add fish sauce, 
peppercorns, palm sugar, lime leaves, chiles, krachai, 
and '’A cup water; bring to a boil. Add beans; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until tender, about 15 minutes. 

Remove from heat; stir in basil. Serve with jasmine rice 
on the side. 
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Daily Grind A food processor helps curry paste preparation go 
quickly, but when I v>^as testing recipes for my cookbook, I used a mor- 
tar and pestle like old-school Thai cooks do. The payoff is in a superior 
paste. Food processors chop rather than grind; to work really well, they 
need added liquid, which dilutes flavors, and the resulting puree lacks 
the textural heft of a hand-ground paste. They also heat up as their 
blades spin, which can change flavors. Still, a mortar and pestle requires 
some technique. Here's how I use one: For stability, I place the mortar 
on a folded towel and position it not in the bouncy center of the table 
but over a supporting leg, I grind the chiles first, cutting them into pieces 
small enough to crush but not so tiny that they splatter when pounded. 
® I add salt: it abrades the chiles and helps break them down. © I keep 
my wrist loose, and let the weight of the pestle do the work for me, 
pounding in the mortar's center and using the sides to scrape and grind. 

I add the remaining ingredients one at a time, from hardest to softest. 

As the mortar fills with paste, I remove some of it to keep it from splash- 
ing and to make room for more ingredients, then I blend it in at the end, 
©Once I've scooped out the completed paste, I rinse the residue from 
the mortar with warm coconut milk or broth and add that to the curry. 
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THE KALAMAZOO HYBRID FIRE GRILL 

Every flame has a signature — the simplicity of gas, the dry heat 
of tump charcoal, the delicate aroma of mapie. And the one-of-a-kind 
Hybrid Fire Grill delivers each with amazing ease. Hand-made by 
master craftsmen, its deep firebox design circulates heat more evenly 
for superior grilling, roasting and smoking. Discover the fire within. 
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Artisan sauerkrauts pack a punch of bright flavor 

BY KAREN SHIMIZU 


1 WAS NEVER crazy about 

kraut, but one evening, as 1 
wandered through the aisles of 
my Brooklyn co-op market, a jar 
stopped me in my tracks. It didn’t 
look like any sauerkraut I’d ever 
seen — the glass practically glowed 
with ruby shreds of pickled red 
cabbage. Intrigued, I tossed it in 
my basket. Once home, I grabbed 
a fork and took a bite. It was 
bracingly tart and unexpectedly 
crisp, with a lively, almost efferves- 
cent zip. It bore no resemblance to 
the lifeless, soggy stuff I’d known 
before. I kept eating, dreaming 
of the fish tacos, dumplings, and 
bigos I coidd top with the snappy 
crimson tendrils. I called the pro- 
ducer to sec what else ihcv made. 

A few davs later, a carton loaded 
with jars arrived from Hawthorne 
Valley, a biodynamic farm and 
agricultural education center 
in upstate New York. I opened 
the box and began tasting: pun- 
gent shredded carrot, onion, 
and ginger; a canary yellow cab- 
bage with finely diced turmeric 
root and warm cumin-y notes; a 
meaty-tasting kraut with juniper 
and caraw'ay seeds that begged 
to be piled on a Reuben; and a 
straightforward cabbage and sea 
salt versittn that packed an eye- 
brow-raising tang. All the flavors 
sparkled, vivid and intense. 

What made them so good? 
"Die process is simple: Cabbage is 
sliced, salted, and allow'ed to fer- 


ment along with carrot or onion 
or other seasonings. Ihe microbes 
that live on its leaves proliferate, 
transforming it, until ultimately 
lactobacilli acidify the cabbage, 
giving it sauerkraut s characteristic 
tarmess and preventing spoilage. 
At this point, most commercial 
sauerkrauts are pasteurized, which 
produces a shelf-stable product, 
but also kills the probiotic bac- 
teria, mutes the vibrant flavors, 
and softens the firm texture. Ihe 


secret to Hawthorne Valley’s 



is that thev aren’t heat-treated, 
so the enzymes and microbes 
are still thriving when they leave 
the farm — al dente bite and lip- 



use Hawthorne Valley’s krauts in 
cooked dishes, stuffed into piero- 
gies and simmered in choucroute 
garnie, where its crisp acidity bal- 
ances the richness of the meats. 


But I love it best raw: the ginger 


carrot version t 



into sau 


the caraway seed one on sand- 


wi 



; currv 



lit 







a pickle with rice; and the cool, 
crunchy plain style heaped on all 
sorts o 

when the jars are nearly empty, 
I pour the remaining juice into a 
bloody maty. Haw'thorne Valley 

Sauerkraut is $5 fora 15-ounce jar 


at haw 



yassoci at to n.org 


(price subject to change). 
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In Buenos Aires, lunch is rarely a 

grab-and-go affair; it's an hours-long 
paean to everyday pleasures, both 
culinary and conversational 



Patrons linger around 
the lunch counter 
at Pepe^s^ a popular 
cafeteria in downtown 
Buenos Aires^ 
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T en years ago, freshly gradu- 
ated from university with a history 
degree and therefore hopelessly 
unemployed, I left my parents’ 
house in Toronto and moved to 

Buenos Aires on a whim, 1 was 23 and wanted to 
he a foreign correspondent. Argentina was recover- 
ing from a massive economic collapse and a pivotal 
presidential election — the first since the riots that 
had toppled five successive governments in the 
span of a few weeks — which meant 1 could proba- 
bly sell a few stories to some Canadian newspapers 
back home. 



I arrived in the thick of the turmoil but quickly 
fell into the rhythms of the city. I loved the archi- 
tecture, a mixture of Belle Epoque buildings and 
sweaty concrete apartment blocks. And 1 adored 
the food, heavily Italian-influenced, but with Span- 
ish flavors, South American ingredients, and an 
Argentine cattleman’s helping of beef. There were 
storefront pizzerias serving thick slices of cheesy 

houses, 

called parrillas^ on virtually every block. Street 
vendors spread along the city’s riverfront offered 
delicious dark red pork and beef sausages, their cas- 
ings crisp from hot embers, split and stuffed into 
crusty white buns with liberal spoonfuls of herb- 
packed chimichurri and peppery salsa criolla. 

My biggest discovery, however, wasn’t so much 
a single victual as an entire meal: namely lunch. A 
window into the city’s diverse culinary history, with 
its European and Latin accents, lunch is Buenos 
Aires’ main event — a meal unfolding between a tiny 
breakfast and a dinner that happens 10 to 12 hours 


later. It seemed each interview 1 did for the newspa- 
pers, be it with a pollster, a journalist, or a 
involved a multicourse, wine-soaked 
politics, economics, and gossip, 
like the ones I’d read about in books and 




belonged to a bygone era, a culinary act 
do once partaken of by decadent writers 
Hemingway and insatiabl 
Sometimes the meals were 




; titans. 



a parade of 

endless dishes served to us reverentlv bv tuxedo- 
clad waiters. Others were more low-key: a couple 
beef empanadas and a slice of Han eaten at a picnic 


table, or a relaxed sit-down lunch at El Renaciente, 
a lovingly worn-down spot near my apartment in 
Palermo. There, my companions and 1 wou Id dine 
on rice and veal covered in a garlicky, w'iney sauce 


smot 



m onions, peppers, ; 



tomatoes 


that 



wine cut w 


ith 


se 





Other days I’d find myself at aiad&s 
in backyards attended by friends and famil) 
thick cuts ofcharbroiled meat would be accompanied 



David Sax h a Jteelance writer living in Toronto. 
His last article for s av e u r was about Vancouver dim 
sum (Jan./ Feb. 2013 Saveur 100). 


by refined sides like smoky mushroom caps stuffed 
with crumbled chorizo and cooked slowly ov^er the 
parriUa grill until they became almost creamy in tex- 
ture. No matter the locale, the lunches went on for 
hours, as diners savored the food and the pleasure of 
one another’s company. 

1 learned that when I wanted to get actual writing 
done, 1 had to forgo my food marathons and pop 
into Pepe’s, a cafeteria downtown where the baked 
ham, egg, and tomato pie was cheap and filling. 
(Alas, sometimes even there I’d find myself lured 

R 

into hours-long conversations at the lunch counter.) 

Allegedly I was there covering politics. In reality. 
I’d become a lunch correspondent. I found myself fill- 
ing notebooks with quotes on the state of the nation 
as I gorged, surreptitiously observing the ritual pac- 
ing of the meal from the first bite of bread and butter 
to the drawn out sips of a final cortado, an espresso 
with steamed milk (see “Cortado Culture,” page 62), 
knowing — fearing really — that the conversation 
would end and the real world would resume once the 



Carlos Zinola at his Buenos 
Aires restaurant, Don Carlos; 
passion fruit custard, above. 
Facing page; pizza>style flank 
steak. See page 66 for recipes. 
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liist drop wiis gone. When Td get back to my apart- 
ment, I’d strip off my suit and collapse on the couch, 
lending to the rest of the day’s work with nothing 
more than a snore. In the mornings, I’d pull myself 
together and manage to file my stories on time. I 
stayed in this happy, and hapless, state — eating, 
sleeping, writing, eating — for two years. 

Whenl returned to Toronto, it was obvious that 
the leisurely lunch culture I’d grown accustomed 
to just didn’t exist in North America. When I sug- 
gested meeting for lunch, my friends laughed me 
oft. “Seriously? ’’ they’d say. “Who has time for 
lunch?” Lunch was a sign of weakness. When some- 
one conceded to join me for one, it usually involved 
a rushed catching-up in a food court. At least it 
was better than what passed for lunch for my wife 
Lauren; a few hurried bites in front of the com- 
puter, one hand glued to her mouse. 1 pined for 
Buenos Aires. 

When I learned from friends this past fall that 
the city’s long lunch was falling victim to the coun- 




try’s economic progress—a result of global business 
culture taking root in the city — and a proliferation 
of eat-and-run restaurants, I panicked and booked 
a flight. I needed to recapture those blissful food- 
filled afternoons while they still existed. 

What 1 witnessed when f landed did little to 


assuage my fears. Near the Presidential Palace, 
young office workers lined up for the hottest thing 
to hit the city in decades: an America n-style salad 
bar where you could pack a plastic container with as 
many buffet items as would fit. As I watched these 
functionaries in their business clothes, ladling in 
corn salad, hearts of palm, and shredded lettuce 
with the familiar glazed look of iny friends back 
home, 1 knew they were destined to eat at their 


e sc 



. Alo 



desks, eyes glued to th 
Jangled, I called my friend Andres Jacob, a 

slang for a Buenos Aires native — with 
whom I’d passed countless lunch hours. He told 
me to meet him at Sabot, a clubby lunch-only ref- 
uge in the city’s financial district, a wood- paneled 



Clockwise from top left; cara* 
mel flan; Moises Michan, a 

lunchtime customer at Pepe's 

cafeteria; outside Don Carlos, a 
restaurant in the city's historic 
La Boca neighborhood. Facing 

page: a spicy beef empanada. 
Recipes start on page 64. 



IN NORTH AMERICA, MY FRIENDS 




.AUGHED: “SERIOUSLY?” THEY’D f 
WHO HAS TIME FOR LUNCH?” 
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On Edge The classic Arf{cn- 

tinc empanada is shaped like a 
half-moon, hul thescal— abeau- 
tiriilly crimped fringe known 
as the repulfiue (literally, 
** braided edge”)— has count- 
less variations, ranging from 
the scalloped edge on the beef 
empanada at left to 0 a ropelike 
twist,© a flat band, or ® pleated 
folds. Hepttlgitefi serve two pur- 
poses: They help contain the 
juicy fillings, and they help the 
empanada maker tell different 
flavors apart. Itestaurants pro- 
vide drawings of their different 
reptdfuteson take-out menus so 
customers can tell the difference. 
—Dominique Lemoine 
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JAMtS 0$aAND (VLAL) 


Cortado Culture 

One of the jjreiit joys of lunch 
in Ruciios Aires is vvhot comes 
neur the end— the creamy caf- 
fei noted pick-nie-u P ^ iiown 
as the cortado. Served in a 
short ceramic inufj, the cor- 
fado is essentially shot of 
espresso with an equal amount 
of steamed milk. It’s similar to 
the [talian inacchiato^ hut ft con- 
tains no dry toani on top. The 
cortado and its popular eon li- 
ter part, the cafecito (espresso), 
come straight from the city's 
strong Italian heritage. And 
just as in Italy, no meal, meet- 
ing, or encounter is complete 
without one. When enjoyed at a 
restaurant or cafe, the cortado 
is almost always accompa- 
nied hy a sweet of some form or 
another— m i n i aljajo res (sh o i’ t- 
hread sandwiches of da fee de 
(cc/ie)or little Itatian-style ama- 
retto cookies. Cortados also 
conic with a small glass of selt- 
zer on the side to cleanse diners' 
coffee-soaked palates and pi'o- 
vide a brisk, huhbly finale to a 
long lunch. By far, the most sto- 
ried place to have a cortado is at 
Las Violetas, an 1HS4 piUisserie 
and cafe in the city’s Alniagro 
neighborhood. Here, the cor- 
tado is served on silver platters 
by white-jacketed waiters in a 
Belle Epoque-style dining room 
that, with its marble floors and 
stained-glass windows, is one of 
the city's most elegant gathering 
places. —D.S. 
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palace of the leisure class complete with polished sil- 
verware, big-shot politicians, and classic Argentine 
cooking. Here, the lunch culture was alive and well. 
But over a cornucopia of Argentine dishes — revueito 
gramajOt fluffy eggs scrambled with olive oil, ham, 
and fried shoestring potatoes; escalopes de milariesa 
de lomo, crispy breaded medallions of veal; lenguado 
grilltt baked filet of sole, served with simple boiled 
potatoes dressed tableside in sweet and hot Span- 
ish pimenton — Andres lamented the general state 
of dining culture. '“It’s less and less now, the three- 
course lunch, ” he said. “It’s important to sit down, 
to talk. No matter if it’s cheap or expensive, it’s the 
time that’s the value.” 

Ihe afternoon sauntered on, and even by 3:30 
most of the tables were still filled, customers linger- 


ish meat pie are generally baked in Buenos Aires, 
not fried as thev are in the rest of Latin America. 
Stuffed with everything from a combination of beef, 
raisins, and olives — a nod to the Middle Eastern 
settlers who came to the city around the onset of 

— to corn with bechamel sauce, cour- 




tesy of the French, they’re a handheld glimpse into 
the city’s immigrant-rich history. Marta’s contained 
spicy beef, wrapped in crimped pastry (see “On 
Edge,” page 61} and baked to golden perfection. I 
had to adjust my position to eat them, leaning over 
the table so I wouldn’t ruin my pants as the juicy 
filling d ripped out — the .sign of a great empanada. 

Later that week, I scheduled a lunch date with 


Hector Marini, a bookish retiree and self-styled 
expert on the long lunch. I found him busy 



IT’S IMPORTANT TO RELAX OVER LUNCH, 
WHETHER IT’S CHEAP OR EXPENSIVE 



ing over coffee or, in the case of the couple behind 
us, a bottle of champagne. Toward the end of the 
meal, Ramon Counago, Sabot’s owner for the past 
41 years, joined us. “Ninety percent of my guests 


come here to talk business,” he said. “No one eats 
for less than two hours. Sometimes coffee can last 


an hour alone! ” 


I was relieved to find over the course of the 



few days that while my favorite meal may indeed be 
threatened, bastions of the long lunch could still be 
found in every quarter of the sprawling city, some 
grand like Sabot, others modest but no less worthy 
of a leisurely repast. I met my friend Dawn Makin- 
son — a fellow Canadian journalist who had wisely 
settled here — at Martita, a mom-and-pop restaurant 


in the middle-class Boedo neighborhood. Marta, 
the gregarious cook-owner who took our order in 


an apron, serv 


ed 



ve ever 


eaten. These mini versions of the traditional Span- 


preparing a late afternoon lunch of matamhre a 
la pizzay or “steak pizza,” an Argentine twist on 

that pointed at both the 


vea 


1 Pa 


rmesan — a 



country’s Italian influences and its cat tie -ranching 
— with a delicate “crust ’’ of milk-soaked flank 



steak slathered in tomato sauce and coveted w ith 


gooey mozzarella cheese. 

Indeed, Marini said, it was the cattle industrv we 

^ F ^ 

had to thank not onlv for our lunch, but for Buenos 
Aires’ lunchtime tradition as a whole. “Our gaucho 
ancestors didn’t have time for a proper breakfast, ” he 
explained as we dug into the dish, the btight sauce 
offsetting the creamy cheese and rich meat. “They 
had to get the animals moving.” The cowboys would 
take just a few moments when they woke to heat 
up water for mate (the country’s staple bitter tea), 
which they’d drink while horseback. After a morn- 
ing of riding, they’d stop, make a fite, and grill up 
a huge cut of meat — the precursor to the asados I’d 



Lunch for two with drhiks and tip 
Inexpensive Under Sl5 Moderite S4U 

Expensive Over S75 

WHERE TO EAT 

Sabot 

25 de sMayo 756 (54/1 1/43J3-65S7). 

f.xpcfisiiye. (.Iiibby ami tiVitCy Sabor 

remains one cil rhc grandest guardianx tjf 
thtr Arj^entinc Icing lunch. 


Martita 

c:ach^hdmha 3700 (54/1 1/493I-3584). 

Modentte. Tht: presence cil rhe epony- 
mcm?i Marta adds^ Lharm lo cv'cry meal a I 
.vmall re^itauninr, which xpecialir-cs: 
in juicy beef empanadas. 

CarlitDs da la Boca 

Br/indsen 699 (5^/i 1/4362-2433) Fxpen- 

sivf. Known to locals as Don Carloii^ thix 
tiny ?ip()t cjfler?; beloved Italian-Argentine 
di^ihe.'^ of broccolini, chare merit:, grilled 
mearx, and paMa. 

El Renacieiita 

Gorrhi 3902 (54/11/4862-9905). Inex- 

pensive— Afoden^tte. Find everyday 
Argcntiiif fare like sauteed veal and rice 
at this relaxed ncighiiorhcfod restaurant. 

Las Violetas 

Ao. BiwidnviA 3899 (54/11/4958-7387). 

rhis elegant cafe bakes fine pastries to go 
with their corSitdos^ ail .stylishly prc.'iented 
on .silver platters. 

SandwicheriaDon Pepe 

Defemo 129 (54/11/4343-9687). fnex- 

pensive, f^ownitcnvii workers jam Pepe’s 
lunch counter daily to make quick work 
of huge .'iteak sandwiches and egg pies. 

WHERE TO STAY 

Bobo Hotel 

Ciuareni^I^ 4870 (54/IJ/4774-0505; 

fjifhohote/. io m). $115- $245 for ^ don- 
fj/c. All old townhouse refurbi.shed with 
modern decor refi ects the eclectic style 
of the city. 

m 

Fierro Hotel 

Soier 5S62 (54/ U 13220.6800; 
fierrahmel.cfm:). $i70—S450fftrd Jauhle. 

With wet hd rs and big comfortalde .^ofa.^, 
each room at this iuxuriou.s boLitic|ue 
hotel feels like a. suite. 

Mansion Vitraux 

Cdrhs Caiuo 369 (54/n/4300-6886: 

nntnsiofivitrj^n.Y.eoni). SI40—S400 Jvni 

dvnhie. This glamorous converted man- 
.sion has indoor vvaterfails^ a rooftop lap 
poof and steam baths. 


From left: El Renaciente diners; 
chorizo’Stuffed mushrooms. 
Facirvg page: the cortado; pan- 
fried veal with herb tomato 
sauce. Recipes start on page 64. 
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From top: ham, egg, and tomato 
pie (see page 66 for recipe); a 
patron at El Renadente. 


artL’ 



then sleep in the shade to avoid 





sun. In camp at night, they’d eat a light dinner 
sing by the fire. Ihis schedule — small breakfast, big 



lunch, lat 


e 




had been passed 


down through the generations. 

These days, Marini continued, the midday 
break has become an antidote to the travails of 


modern life. While the rest of Argentina follows 
a siesta tradition, dosing up schools and businesses 
for the afternoon, Buenos Aires chugs along all 
day. Lunch is the Porteno’& necessary escape from 
the grinding traffic, protests, choking exhaust, and 
chaos that define this city. 

As my return to Toronto and its mad-dash midday 
meals loomed ever nearer, 1 wanted to commemo- 


rate my final Argentine lunch with proper fanfare, 
llie day before my flight, I met Andres at Don Car- 
los (officially Carlitos de la Boca), a corner bodegort, 
or bistro, in the historic La Boca neighborhood that 
personifies the city’s generous lunch spirit like no 
other. It’s one of the first spots Andres introduced me 
to when I first moved here in mv 20s and remains 

fi* 

mv sentimental favorite. 

We sat down at a wooden bistro table in the 


restaurant’s small dining room, and owner Car- 
los Zinola, white-haired now but as laid-back as I 
remembered, came by to chat. He was born in the 
same house where his eponymous cash-only restau- 
rant now resides, and he’s run it with his wife Marta 
and daughter Gabriela as a benevolent culinary dic- 
tatorship since 1970. 

“My grandmother was Italian,” Carlos said. “She 
brought out a plate and I had to eat it, but everything 


she put in front of me was the best I’d ever had.” 

In that same spirit, there are no menus at the res- 
taurant. Carlos asks how hungry you are, and the 
dishes fly fast and furious from his kitchen. It is 
here that the city’s Italian heritage is really on dis- 
play. From the second Andres and I sat down, small 
plates filled the table: broccolini with olive oil and 
cracked pepper, paper-thin slices of imported Italian 
mortadella, freshly prepared tuna salad with chunks 
of boiled potatoes. Next came meats he tended to 
on the parriliai choriio and blood sausages, sweet- 
breads cooked long and low then seared on high so 
a crunchy crust gave way to a tender interior. “Some 
wine?” Carlos stopped by throughout the meal to 
uncork excellent bottles. Andres and I struggled to 
keep pace, but Carlos kept piling it on. Finally, we 
begged for mercy. 

But nol There were desserts, all made by Gabriela: 
citrus-scented slices of bread puddi ng, a dense choc- 
olate tart, and creamy passion fruit custard. “You see 
why it’s mostly foreigners who come to lunch here 
now?” Carlos remarked with a mixture of pride and 
longing, nearly four hours into our me al. The sun 
had begun to set. “You don’t go back to work after 
this. It’s violent, this lunch!” 

Later that night, still reeling, I called Lauren back 
in Toronto. “What did you do today?” I asked. She 
gave me a rundown of her day: a quick breakfast at 
home, a little work, cleanup around the house, a lit- 
tle more work, some grocery shopping, and dinner 
with her mother. 

“What about you?” she asked. 

“Lunch,” I said. “Just lunch.” 


Champlnones Rellenos 

de Chorizo 

CCh oriTo-Stuffe d M tJ s /■.' footr\ s) 

Serves 6-8 

Roasted mushrooms are stuffed with 
a choriio, onion, and cheese filling in 
this recipe (pictured on page 63). 

16 large cremini mushrooms, 
stems trimmed and finely 
chopped 

lA cup olive oil, plus more for 
drizzling 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
4 oz. raw Spanish-style chorizo 
sausage, casing removed (see 
page 100) 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 
1 small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

'A cup grated pecorino romano 
cheese 

’/• cup roughly chopped parsley 


1 Heat oven to 450®, Toss mushroom 
caps with '/i cup olive oil, salt, and 
pepper on a baking sheet: spread into 
an even layer. Bake until browned. 


about 15 minutes. Transfer to a serv 

ing platter; keep warm. 



2 Heat remaining oil in a 12'' skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add chorizo; 
cook, stirring to break up sausage into 
medium pieces, until browned, about 
5 minutes, Addgarlic and onion; cook 

until soft, 5-7 minutes. Add mushroom 
stems, salt, and pepper; cook until 
golden, 4-6 minutes more. Remove 


Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
tsp, crushed red chile flakes 
8 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
1 small white onion, thinly sliced 
'A cup dry white wine 
1 15-oz. can whole, peeled 

tomatoes, drained and 
crushed by hand 
1 bay leaf 

3 tbsp. roughly chopped parsley 


from heat; stir in cheese and half of 2 'A tbsp. roughly chopped 
parsley. Place 1-2 tbsp. filling in each 


mushroom cap. Garnish with remain- 
ing parsley; drizzle with olive oi 


oregano 

tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
10 Spanish green olives, smashed 
6 pickled cherry peppers, 

stemmed, seeded, and halved 


Chuletas de Ternera al Sarten 
con Salsa de Tomate y Hierbas 

[ran-f-ried Veof Cutlets wit!i 
Herb Tomato Sauce) 

Serves 4 

Seared veal cutlets (pictured on page and adding more oil as needed, cook 
62) are topped with a pan sauce of veal, flipping once, until browned and 
onion, tomato, olive, and pickled pep- cooked to desired doneness, 4-6 min- 
pers incur rendition of a dish served at utes for medium. Transfer veal to a 


1 Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 12'' skillet over 

medium-high heat. Season veal with 
salt and pepper, Working in batches 


El Renaciente in Buenos Aires, 


serving platter; keep warm 


'/: cup olive oil 
1 Vi lb. veal cutlets 


2 Add remaining oil to pan. Add chile 
flakes, garlic, and onion; cook, stirring 


occasionally, until golden, 6-8 min- 
utes. Add wine: bring to a boil. Cook, 
stirring and scraping the bottom of the 
pan, until reduced by half, 3 minutes. 
Add tomatoes, bay leaf, and salt. Cook 
until tomatoes begin to break down, 
3-5 minutes. Stir in parsley, oregano, 
lemon juice, olives, and peppers: spoon 
sauce over veal. 

O Empanadas de Came 

(Beef tmpanadas) 

Makes 1 dozen 

An Argentine lunch staple, these flaky 
baked empanadas (pictured on page 
61) have a spicy beef filling. 

For the dough: 

1 cup water 
Vi cup lard 

2 Vi cups flour, plus more 

for dusting 

2 tsp. kosher salt 

For the filling: 

'/a cup olive oil 

1 lb, boneless beef shoulder, 

trimmed and finely chopped 
Kosher salt, to taste 
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Handcrafted in Mexico. 

COVETED WORLDWIDE. 


PATFION TIQUILA IS MADE IN SMALL RATCHCS IN JALISCO. 

Mexico, the ijomh or authi n i ic tfcu^iia thi- rRuiTS 

OF THAT CRAFTSMANSHIP ARE CHERISHED WORLDWIDE. 
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1 


arge red bell pepper, 
cored, seeded, and finely 
chopped 
1 large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

1 ’/j tsp. ground cumin 
1 ~'/2 tsp. Spanish hot paprika 

1 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
Vi tsp. ground white pepper, plus 

more to taste 

2 eggs, hard-boiled, peeled, and 
finely chopped 

1 Make the dough: Heat water and lard 
in a 1-qt. saucepan over medium heat 
until lard has melted, about 3 min- 
utes; let cool slightly. Whisk flour and 
salt in a large bowl; make a well in the 
center of flour mixture. Slowly stir in 
lard mixture until a wet dough forms. 
Using your hands, knead until dough is 
smooth, about 2 minutes. Wrap dough 
in plastic wrap; chill for 2 hours. 

2 Make the filling: Heat oil in a 12" 
skillet over medium-high heat. Sea- 
son beef with salt; cook until browned, 
8-10 minutes. Transfer beef to a bowl; 
set aside. Add bell pepper and onion 
to pan; cook until golden, 12-14 min- 
utes. Add cumin, paprika, chile flakes, 
and white pepper; cook until fragrant, 
about 2 minutes. Add bell pepper mix- 
ture to bowl with beef; let cool. Stir in 
eggs, salt, and white pepper. 

3 Heal oven to 375°. Divide dough into 
twelve 2" balls. On a lightly floured 
surface, and using a rolling pin, roll 
out dough balls into 5" circles. Place 
about 3 tbsp. filling in the center of 
each dough circle. Fold dough in half 
over the filling, forming a half circle, 
then use your fingers to gently press 
and seal the edges To make a 'rope" 
around the edge (see "Pinch Perfect," 
page 96), dog-ear one corner of the 
half circle. Move along the curved 
edge and pinch '/?" of dough next to 
the dog-ear, stretching it toward you, 
before folding it back so it overlaps the 
dog-eared edge. Continue to pinch 
and fold the dough in sections, 
slightly overlapping each previous 
fold, until you reach the opposite 
corner. Place empanadas on a bak- 
ing sheet; hake until golden brown, 
30-35 minutes. 

O Flan de Caramelo 

(Commel flan) 

Serves 6-8 

This luscious, eggy, caramel-coated 
custard (pictured on page 60) is a 
favorite dessert in Buenos Aires, 

1 Vi cups sugar 
8 eggs, lightly beaten 
4 cups milk 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
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1 Heat oven to 350“. Melt /? cup sugar 
in a 2-qt, saucepan over medium-high 
heat. Cook, without stirring, until 
sugar is a deep golden brown, 12-13 
minutes. Carefully pour caramel into 
a 10" tube, or angel food cake, pan; tilt 
pan to evenly distribute caramel over 
bottom and partially up the sides of 
pan; place inside a roasting pan. 

2 Whisk remaining sugar with eggs in 
a bowl until thick. Add milk and vanilla; 
whisk into a smooth custard. Pour cus- 
tard into tube pan; transfer roasting 
pan to oven. Pour boiling water into 
roasting pan to come halfway up out- 
side of tube pan. Bake until custard Is 
set but still slightly loose in the center, 
about 1 y? hours. Transfer tube pan to a 
wire rack; let cool. Chill at least 2 hours 
or up to overnight. Invert flan onto a 
serving platter, Slice into wedges and 
drizzle with any caramel sauce remain- 
ing in pan. 

Matambre a la Pizza 

(PfZZO-S(y.ie flank Steak) 
Serves 4-6 

In this Italian-influenced Argentine 
dish, flank steak (pictured on page 
58) is tenderized in milk and topped 
with a spicy tomato sauce and melted 

mozzarella, 

1 V? lb. flank steak, sliced in half 

horizontally and pounded Into 
two V4"-thick steaks 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

5 cups milk 

'A cup olive oil, plus more for 
greasing and drizzling 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

1 small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

1 28-oz. can whole peeled 
tomatoes in juice, crushed 
1 V 2 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
1 y? tsp. finely chopped oregano 

1 tsp. sugar 

3 tbsp. finely chopped parsley, 
plus more for garnish 

8 oz. shredded mozzarella 

1 Place steaks in a 9" x 13” baking dish, 
season with salt and pepper, and cover 
with milk. Cover with plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for 2 hours, turning steaks 
once halfway through. Drain steaks, 
discarding milk, and rinse thoroughly; 
pat dry with paper towels. 

2 Heat oil in a 4-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add garlic and 
onion; cook, stirring occasionally, until 
golden, 8-10 minutes. Stir in tomatoes, 
chile flakes, oregano, sugar, salt, and 
pepper; bring to a boil. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until sauce is thick, 20-25 
minutes; stir in parsley and keep warm. 


3 Heat oven to 425“ Season steaks 
with salt and pepper and place side by 
side on a greased baking sheet. Spread 
about 1 cup sauce on each steak. Top 
with cheese and drizzle with oil. Bake 
until cheese is melted and steaks are 
cooked to desired doneness, about 
5-6 minutes for medium rare. Rest 
steaks 10 minutes and slice against the 
grain to serve; garnish with parsley. 

Natilla de Maracuy^ 

(Possfon fruit Custard) 

Serves 8-10 

This decadent custard (pictured on 
page 59) is infused with sweet-tangy 
passion fruit concentrate and topped 
with a fresh passion fruit syrup. 

For the custard: 

Canola oil, for greasing pan 
y* cup sugar 
1 egg, plus 3 yolks, lightly 
beaten 
1 cup milk 

1 14-oz. can sweetened 

condensed milk 

Vi cup passion fruit concentrate 
(see page 100) 

For the syrup: 

Vi cup sugar 

4 passion fruit, sliced in half, 
seeds and pulp reserved 

1 Make the custard: Heat oven to 
350° Lightly oil the inner sides of a 
10" springform pan and tightly wrap 
bottom and sides with aluminum foil. 
Melt y? cup sugar in a 2-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high heat. Cook, with- 
out stirring, until sugar is a deep golden 
brown, 12-13 minutes. Carefully pour 
caramel into springform pan; tilt pan 
to evenly distribute caramel over the 
bottom and place pan inside a roast- 
ing pan. Whisk remaining sugar with 
egg and yolks until thick. Whisk in milk, 
condensed milk, and passion fruit con- 
centrate to make a smooth custard. 
Pour custard over caramel; trans- 
fer roasting pan to oven. Pour boiling 
water into roasting pan to come half- 
way up outside of springform pan. 
Bake until custard is set but still slightly 
loose in center, about 1 hour. Transfer 
springform pan to a wire rack; let cool. 
Chill at least 2 hours or up to overnight. 

2 Make the syrup: Boil sugar and ’/t 
cup water in a 1-qt. saucepan; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until sugar is 
dissolved and syrup Is thick, about 10 
minutes. Whisk in passion fruit seeds 
and pulp; cook until pulp has dissolved 
in syrup, 3-4 minutes more; let cool 
completely. 

3 To serve: Unmold and invert custard 
onto a serving platter. Slice into wedges 


and drizzle with passion fruit syrup. 


Tarta de Jamdn, Huevo y Tomate 

(Ham, fgg, and Tomoto Pie) 

Serves 6*8 


A semolina crust encases a savory fill- 
ing of ham, cheese, tomato, and eggs 
in this dish (pictured on page 64) from 
Rape's, a lunch spot in Buenos Aires. 


2 large beefsteak tomatoes 
(about 1 lb.), cored and sliced 
crosswise y*“ thick 
Kosher salt, to taste, plus 
1 tbsp. 

2y4 cups fine semolina, plus more 

for dusting 

1 cup water 

2 tbsp. olive oil, plus more for 
greasing 

8 oz. deli ham, thinly sliced 
2 cups grated Monterey Jack 
cheese 
8 eggs 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

1 tbsp. heavy cream 

1 Spread tomato slices in a single layer 
on a double thickness of paper tow- 
els. Sprinkle salt over tomato slices 
and let drain for 1 hour. Blot dry with 
more paper towels. 


2 Whisk semolina and 1 tbsp. salt in 
a bowl; make a well in the center. Stir 
water and oil into semolina mixture 
until dough forms. Transfer to a lightly 
floured surface and knead until dough 
is smooth and no longer sticky, about 
12 minutes. Divide dough in half and 
flatten each half into a disk; place on a 
greased baking sheet. Cover with plas- 
tic wrap and chill for 30 minutes. 


3 Heat oven to 400° On a lightly 
greased surface, roll 1 disk dough into 
a 12" circle about /r" thick. Fit into a 9" 
pie plate Trim edges, leaving 1" dough 
overhanging edge of plate. Layer half 
the ham over dough and sprinkle with 
half the cheese; repeal with remain- 
ing ham and cheese. Arrange tomato 
slices over top, overlapping slightly. 
Crack 7 eggs over tomatoes, keep- 
ing yolks intact; season with salt and 
pepper. Roll remaining disk dough into 
a 12" circle about /a” thick and place 
over top of pie. Pinch top and bot- 
tom edges of dough together and fold 
under; crimp edges to seal. 


4 Whisk remaining egg with cream; 
brush over top of pie. Cut several 


1"-long slits in top of pie. Bake until 
crust is golden and filling is bubbly, 
about 50 minutes. Remove pie from 


oven and heat oven to broil. Broil pie 


until crust is browned, 2-3 minutes. 


Let pie cool slightly before serving. 
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I WAS STANDING IN iny Budapest 
kitchen amid bright red communist-eta 
cabinets, miniature appliances, and mis- 
matched pots and plates, poring over a 
recipe for stuffed peppers. It was from a tat- 
tered old Hungarian cookbook, the Mora 


Ferericrie Sz^kdcskonyv (Mrs. Ferenc Mora’: 


Cookbook), which IM bought at a used book- 
shop in Budapest. I spoke Hungarian pretty 
well and could read it too — or so 1 thought. 

“We are blanching the peppers,” Mora 
wrote. Wait, how many peppers? For how 
long? “The stuffing is made in the same way 
as for stuffed cabbage, but you parboil the 
rice a little bit,” Come again^How much rice? 
How long is “a little bit”? I did my best to sol- 


dier on. 

Procuring the ingredients had been simple, 
a joy even. At the soaring halls of the cathe- 
dral-like ceittral market in Budapest I had 
my pick of different grades of hand-ground 
paprika in varying shades of red; incredibly 
fresh local produce; pristine dairy products, 
from tijfol (the sour cream that is so essential 
to many Hungarian recipes) to hand-churned 
butter and raw milk; and richly marbled cuts 
of pork, much of it from the country’s native 
curly-haired Mangalica pigs. 

But despite such exemplary raw material, 
there 1 was faced with the desultory results: a 


pot of wilted peppers and crunchy rice float- 
ing in a thin sauce. This was definitely not 
how it was supposed to look, or taste, though 
I presented it to my husband Gabor with the 
best flourish I could muster. It was then, as 


he bravely struggled to eat it — with images of 
simmering chicken papnkash, delicate stuffed 
cabbage, and proper .stuffed peppers swirling 
in my head — that I realized there was only 
one way I was going to learn how to cook 
Hungarian food: I had to apprentice myself to 
the best Hungarian cook 1 knew. So I picked 
up the phone and called my mother-in-law. 


It had nr:EN eight vearssincel first set 
foot in Hungary. Gabor and I had met work- 
ing on a cruise ship in the Caribbean and dated 
for a few years in the U.S. One summer when 
he was visiting his family, he invited me to 
join him. 1 flew in from Washington, D.C., 
and Gabor picked me up at the airport, I had 
arrived right at lunchtime; my stomach rum- 
bled, but he told me not to worry — his mom 
was making lunch. As (continued on page 74) 


Carolyn Banfalvi is the author of Food 
Wine Budapest (Little Buokroom, 2008). Her 
last article for saveur was "Soup of Ages” 

(March 2000). 
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(continued from page 70) we made our way 
toward Bdnvj the little village northwest of 
Budapest where Gabor was born and raised, I 
was filled with nervous anticipation. I’d never 
met his family before, and I knew just a hand- 
ful of Hungarian words. 

Two hours later we pulled up to an elegant 
old house at the end of a long driveway and 
were ushered to a table in the garden set under 
towering horse chestnut and walnut trees. 
Gabor’s mom Kati, a slim woman in her mid- 
50s, brought out a tray of glasses filled with 
diolikor; she’d made the dark brown liqueur 
with walnuts from the branches that hung 
above us. I threw back the shot — it was sweet, 


hitter, and spicy in the back of my throat. It 
perked up my taste buds. 


Kati served the first course 




w 


hole 


root vegetables and homemade pasta sim- 
mered in a clear consomme. "Ihe family passed 
around a small bowl of hot ground paprika, 
which each person added to the bowls. I fol- 
lowed suit. Ihe rich soup, laced wi th smoky 
heat, worked with the liquor to lift me out of 
my exhaustion. A succession of platters fol- 
lowed: beef bones, from which we tapped the 
marrow, spread it on toast, and sprinkled it 
with salt, black pepper, and more paprika; 
then a slab of beef braised in red wine; a plate 
ofcharcuterie fringed with raw sliced peppers 
and red onions; glasses of furmint, a white 
wine that tasted of grapefruit and apricots; 
cucumbers in a sweet and tangy dressing of 
sour cream, sugar, and vinegar; and a veri- 
table encyclopedia of pickles. I was getting 
full, but, wait, there was dessert: sziivds pile, 
a sheet cake dotted with fresh plums that we 
chased with strong black coffee. I was full of 
questions and excitement. What was this deli- 
cious world I’d stumbled into? 


Exploring the answer to that question 
has become a life-changing endeavor. A few 
years after that first visit, I married Gabor and 
we moved to Budapest where I worked as a 
Journalist. WeVe been here ever since. 

Hungary is a country roughly the size of 
Indiana, a landlocked place squished between 
Austria, Slovakia, Romania, Slovenia, Ukraine, 
Croatia, and Serbia. Because of its location — 
as well as the complex history of border 
changes, wars, and occupations in this part 
of Europe — Hungarians have always heavily 
shared and borrowed recipes and ingredients: 
garlic, onions, and pasta arrived when Hun- 
gary’s King Matyas married Italy’s Beatrice 
of Naples in the 15th century; paprika, made 
from ground sun-dried chiles, was introduced 
when Turks invaded the country in the 16th 
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Srabo Gezancr a home cook in Kisar; p&prikds csitker chicken paprikash; a 
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ent of Hungarian chi 


terie served with brea 


nions, aHd 


peppers; Maria Kmsztes Kovacs and her husband Laszio coohfng chicken paprikash; 
assorted pickles for sale at Budapest's central market. 



cenuiry^ (set* "Big Red Flavor,” page 7S). Today 
the spice is one of the pillars of local cook 
Under Austrian rule in the 18 th century, there 
was a great flowering in Hungarian cookery, 
from agriculture all the way up to imperial cui- 
sine. It peaked under the Austro-Hungarian 
empire in the 1 9 th and early 20th centuries, 
when chefs from France cooking for the court 
applied refined culinary techniques to tradi- 
tional Hungarian dishes. This all amounted 
to a unique and layered cuisine. Things 
changed, though, in the 20rh century, when 
under communism Hungarian businesses were 
nationalized and restaurant cu Itu re was all but 
wiped out. But the bones of the cuisine sur- 
vived in the home-cooked dishes that had been 
he re for centuries — simple, deeply flavored 



s 


built 


on 



onions, and paprika 


enduring in the kitchens of women who kept 
culinary traditions alive, passing them down 
from grandmother to mother to child. 


In 2005, WHEN GABOR and I started 

our own family, we made weekly visits to 

Kati’s house in the countryside, where Kati 

cooked the same dishes for mv children as 

■ 

she had for my husband when he was a child. 
While I’d eaten in myriad Hungarian restau- 
rants and in the homes of many Hungarian 
friends, I wanted to dig deeper into the cui- 
sine. Watching my children inhale everything 
Kati prepared made me want to cook those 
dishes for them too. 

But then 1 encountered the problem of the 
indecipherable Hu ngarian cookbooks, which 

is how I found mvself in Kati’s tinv nook of a 

i* ^ 

kitchen one afternoon, not as a guest, but as 
an apprentice. 

Kati didn’t offer me formal cooking lessons, 
but let me ask questions and take notes as she 
cooked, and 1 gradually picked up the tech- 
niques and recipes that hadn’t made their way 
into Mora’s cryptic cookbook. 1 noticed how*, 
as she made paprikas csirkt‘, chicken simmered 
in a paprika’-spiked sauce, she slowly cooked 
diced onions in lard and a bit of water until 

cent, then turned off the heat 

■* 

before quickly stirring in a heap of paprika. 
If the paprika burns, it turns bitter,” she 



tnev were 





explained. 1 saw that she kept a jar of zs/r, a 
blend of rendered pork fat and c 
hand. She’d dip into that jar to add a smoky, 
bacony depth to soups, stews, or sauces, or 
even fold it into the dough for iepertos po^acsa, 
flaky, savory, yeast-risen rolls that she might 
stuff with a prune filling. I quickly started a 
jar of my own at home. 

As my cooking improved, I started asking 
other Hungarian friends if I could watch them 
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Ruec'B, Spain's Favorite White Wine 

Rueda wines are versatile, food-friendly and consistently delicious. 

Perfect for parties, picnics and quiet evenings at home. 

You'll be surprised at their great value. 

Verdejo, Rueda's Signature Grape 

Renowned for its zesty acidity and minerality, Verdejo - the indigenous 

variety of Rueda “ is Spain's favorite white wine grape. It may soon 

be yours, 

Food-Friendly and Social 

Because of their acidity and minerality, Rueda wines pair we 
with a huge variety of foods, from spicy cuisine to foods 
with high acidity such as tomatoes and ceviche. 

Rueda wines are easy on the pocketbook, easy-drinking, 
and perfect for sharing. Look for Rueda on the label. 
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Red Flavor 


The long, slender variety of Copslcum annuum pepper and the method for drying and grind- 
ing It to produce paprika are thought to have been Introduced to Hungary by Turkish invaders 
in the early 1500s. It was a hit with Hungarian farmers, who found that the pepper thrived In 
the country's mineral-rich soil and sunny climate. By the mid-lSOOs, paprika had taken hold: 
Everyone from the peasantry to upper classes had embraced the spice. Today, while paprika Is 

produced In other countries, the Hungarian version is widely considered the best. Paprika var- 
ies In spiciness depending on the amount of capsaicin-packed seeds and ribs incorporated into 
the spice. 0Hot paprika (labeled csipos or era's), which includes the seeds and ribs, is used to 
add heat to a finished dish. In addition to powdered paprika, cooks work with a variety of con- 
diments made from minced fresh paprika peppers. ® PirosArany, a smooth, creamy red paste 
sold in tubes, comes In mild and hot versions and is popular as a sandwich spread. Hungar- 
ian cooks prize 0 sweet paprika (sometimes labeled edes) for its fruity, earthy flavor. Made 
from the flesh of the chiles only, it's typically added to cooking fat to create a base for paprikas 
dishes, soups, stews, and more. (^Edes Anna, a mild, coarse paste, is used mainly at the table to 
flavor soups or stews. For purchasing Information, see the pantry, page 100. — C.6. 


cook toOf and with every kitchen I visited, the 
cuisine took on another dimension. It struck 


me how resourceful their cooking was. In vari- 
ous ways, these home cooks transformed basic 
ingredients — flour, fat, milk — into extrava- 
gant dishes. From Maria Keresztes Kovacs, 
Gabors sisters mother-in-law, I learned how 
to thicken soups by whisking rdntdS) a roux of 
flour and lard enriched with sour cream, into 









soup of pork and beans, the rdntds transforms 
the rustic dish into something luxurious. 


From the 








ant 54-vear-old home cook in Kisar whom I 
knew through a mutual friend, even stuffed 


cabbage leaves as ton is 



me 


. Sh 


e 
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the leaves and used them to create tight coni- 
cal packages that held a polenta-like corn meal 
filling studded with ham and slivers of pep- 
per. Bathed in a bright tomato sauce, the dish 
was a gorgeous play of flavors. But her sim- 
plest dish was my favorite: She braised pork 
ribs in lard, transforming the rib meat into 
an unctuous confit, then fried them to create 
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a crisp exterior. Served witli sliced sweet pep- 
pers and wedges of ripe tomato, it was a dish 
in perfect balance. 

"Ihanks ro these women, 1 now have a small 
but growing roster of dishes of my own. I’ll 
make chicken paprikash with homemade 
galuska, little dumplings I form by pushing 
egg dough through a spiit/le plane into boil- 
ing water. I make szilvds pite, reveling in the 
way the tart, juicy ripe plums from the mar- 
ket meld with the tender sheet cake. 


But try as 1 might, Kati’s food is still our 
household s benchmark — more so than ever, 
in fact. After realizing that she spent more of 
her time visiting her grandchildren than at 
her own home, Kati moved to Budapest; she 
now lives two doors down from us, where 


she welcomes a steady flow of f amily mem- 
bers coming to eat. She is guiding the taste 
of another generation. “It wasn’t as good as 
Nana’s,” is often the reply I get when I ask 
my children how they enjoyed dinner at 


our house. I don’t mind one bit — if I sur- 
passed my mentor, whom would I have to 
le; 


irn 
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Csiilk&s Bablev^s 

(Hungarion Bean and Hatri Soup) 

Serves 8-io 

This simple bean and ham soup (pic- 
tured on page 74) is thickened once 
the beans are tender with a paprika- 
laced roux of lard, flour, and soor 
cream, 

cup lard or canola oil 
S cloves garlic, ininced 
1 mediuin carrot, ininced 
1 medium yellow onion, minced 
1 small parsnip, minced 
1 stalk celery, minced 

1 lb. dried pinto beans, soaked 
overnight and drained 

2 bay leaves 

1 large smoked ham hock 
y^ cup flour 

1 'A tsp. Hungarian sweet paprika, 

plus more for garnish 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
’/j cup sour cream 

1 Melt half the lard or heat half the 
oil in a 6-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat. Add garlic, carrot, onion, 
parsnip, and celery; cook, stirring 
occasionally, until golden, 7-9 min- 
utes. Add beans, bay leaves, ham 
hock, and 12 cups water; bring to a 
boil. Reduce heat to medium; cook, 
partially covered, until beans are very 
tender, about 2 hours. 

2 Transfer ham hock to a cutting board 


and let cool, then discard skin and 
bone. Shred meat and stir into soup. 
Heat remaining lard or oil in a 2-qt. 
saucepan over medium heat. Whisk 
in flour until smooth; cook 2 minutes. 
Whisk in paprika, salt, and pepper; 
cook 1 minute. Whisk in sour cream. 
Stir mixture into soup and cook until 
slightly thickened, 4-6 minutes more. 
Ladle soup into serving bowls; garnish 
with more paprika, if you like. 

O Paprikis Csirke 

(Chicken Paprikash) 

Serves 4-6 

Chicken is braised in a brick-red sauce 
of sweet paprika and chicken stock in 
this classic Hungarian dish (pictured 
on page 75). 

!/) cup lard or canola oil 
1 3-4-lb. chicken, cut into S 

pieces 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

1 large yellow onion, minced 
3 tbsp. Hungarian sweet 

paprika, plus more for garnish 

2 cups chicken stock 

2 plum tomatoes, cored, seeded, 
and cut into 1" pieces 
1 Italian frying pepper, 

stemmed, seeded, and cut Into 
1" pieces 

'/j cup sour cream, for serving 

Melt lard or heat oil In a 6-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat. Season 


chicken with salt and pepper. Work- 
ing in batches, cook, flipping once, 
until browned, 8-10 minutes. Trans- 
fer chicken to a plate; set aside. Add 
onion to pan; cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until soft, about 8 minutes. Add 
paprika; cook, stirring, for 2 minutes. 
Return chicken and itsjuicestothe pan. 
Add stock, tomatoes, and Italian frying 
pepper; bring to a boil. Reduce heat to 
medium-low and simmer, partially cov- 
ered, until chicken is fully cooked, about 
30 minutes. Transfer chicken and sauce 
to a serving platter; spoon sour cream 
over topand garnish with more paprika. 

SzilvSs Pite 

(Hunganan Ptum Cake) 

Serves 10-12 

Yogurt adds a slight tartness to this 
cake (pictured on page 70) from home 
cook Maria Keresates Kovacs. Our 
recipe calls for plums, but apricots, 
peaches, or any stone fruit works too. 

Unsalted butter, for pan 
1 cup flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
!/j tsp. kosher salt 

1 cup sugar, plus 2 tbsp. for 
sprinkling 

2 eggs, lightly beaten 
1 cup plain yogurt 

'/j cup canola oil 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
8 ripe plums, halved and 
pitted 

'/i tsp. ground cinnamon 


Heat oven to 375°. Grease a 9" x 13" 
baking dish with butter; set aside. 
Whisk flour, baking powder, and salt 
in a bowl. Whisk 1 cup sugar and the 
eggs together In a bowl until smooth. 
Stir In yogurt, oil, and vanilla. Add 
dry ingredients; whisk into a smooth 

batter. Pour batter into greased pan 
and smooth top with a rubber spat- 
uia; arrange plum halves, cut sides 
down, evenly over baiter. Combine 
remaining sugar with cinnamon in a 
bowl; sprinkle over the top. Bake until 
plums are very tender and a toothpick 
inserted into middle of cake comes 

out clean, about 50 minutes. Let cool 
and slice into squares to serve. 

TepertPS Pogacsa 

(Ro//s with Cracklings and Prune Jam) 

Makes 20 rolls 

In this recipe from Hungarian home 
cook Edit Szabo Gezane, rolls (pic- 
tured on page 70) are enriched 
with lard and pork cracklings and 
filled with a thick prune jam called 
lekvdr. See page 100 for hard-to-find 
ingredients. 

3 tbsp. milk, heated to 115'', plus 
yij cup 

2 ’/j-oz. packages active dry 
yeast 

3 'A cups flour, plus more for dust- 
ing 

1 tbsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
1 y? cups minced pork cracklings 
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a tbsp. lard, melted, plus more 
for greasing 
1 tbsp. light rum 
4 eggs, lightly beaten, plus 
1 yolk 

'/j cup prune lekvar or prune jam 
’/i cup boiling water 

1 Combine 3 tbsp. milk and the yeast 
in a bowl; let sit until foamy, about 
10 minutes. In a large bowl, whisk 
together flour, salt, and pepper. Add 
yeast mixture, remaining milk, and the 
cracklings, lard, rum, and beaten eggs; 
stir until dough comes together Knead 
in bowl until smooth, about 2 minutes. 
Cover dough loosely with plastic wrap 
and set in a warm place until doubled 
In size, about 1 hour, 

2 Grease a 9" x 13" baking dish with 
lard; set aside. Stir prune hkvdr and 
boiling water together in a bowl. On 
a heavily floured surface, roll dough 
into a 14" X 17" rectangle about ’/■•>” 
thick. Spread evenly with lekvar mix- 
ture, leaving a '/? ' border; fold dough 
In half lengthw'ise. Cut dough into 
eighteen 2"-square rolls. Transfer to 
greased dish; cover loosely with plas- 
tic wrap, and set In a warm place until 
doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

3 Heat oven to 350°. Stir egg yolk and 
1 tsp. water together in a bowl. Brush 
lops of rolls lightly with egg yolk mix- 
ture; bake until golden brown and 
cooked through, about 30 minutes. 


O T^ltfStt KSposzta 

(I lungarian-Stylc biiuffed Cabbage) 

Serves 8 

A thick cornmeal and smoked ham fill- 
ing Is rolled in blanched cabbage leaves 
and braised In a paprika -spiked tomato 
sauce in this comforting dish {pictured 
on page 71) from home cook Edit Szabo 
Gezane. 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
1 large head cabbage, cored 
3 tbsp. olive oil 

8 oz. smoked ham steak, cut into 
'/*" pieces 

6 cloves garlic, minced 
1 large yellow onion, minced 
5 Vj cups chicken stock 
1 '/j cups fine yellow cornmeal 
Vi tbsp. Hungarian hot paprika 
Vi tbsp. Hungarian sweet pa- 
prika, plus more for garnish 
1 6-oz. can tomato paste 

1 tsp. roughly chopped parsley, 
for garnish 

1 Italian frying pepper, thinly 
sliced into rings and seeded, 
for garnish 

Sour cream, for serving 

1 Bring a iarge pot of sailed water to a 
boil. Add head of cabbage and cook, 
puiling off each outer ieaf with tongs 
as it becomes tender, 2-4 minutes 
per leaf . Transfer cabbage leaves to a 
baking sheet; set aside and continue 
boiling cabbage until you have 12-15 


leaves. Cut and discard thick ribs from 
leaves. Thinly slice remaining cabbage 
core; set aside. 

2 Heat oil in a 4-qf. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add ham; cook 
until lightly browned, 3-4 minutes. Add 
garlic and onion; cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until golden, 5-7 minutes. Add 

2 cups stock; bring to a boil. Whisk in 
cornmeal and the hot paprika, plus salt 
and pepper; set filling aside. 

3 Working with one cabbage leaf at 
a time, lay leaf flat on a work surface 
with whal was the stem end facing you. 
Place '/i cup filling in the center of leaf. 
Fold top of leaf over filling. Fold in half 
crosswise, completely encasing the fill- 
ing at the top; roll cabbage into a tight 
cone shape. 

4 Place sliced cabbage In the bottom 
of an B-qt. saucepan. Arrange stuffed 
cabbage leaves, overlapping slightly, 
over top. Sprinkle with sweet paprika, 
salt, and pepper. Whisk tomato paste 
and remaining stock in a bowl; pour 
over cabbage. Bring to a simmer over 
medium-high heat. Reduce heat to 
medium-low; cook, partially cov- 
ered, until lender, about 45 minutes. 
Transfer stuffed cabbage to a serving 
platter. Strain sauce, discarding sliced 
cabbage; spoon sauce over the top. 
Garnish with parsley, sliced pepper, 
and sour cream; sprinkle with more 
sweet paprika. 


Zsi'rban Stilt Sertes Oldalas 

(Bfoiiod and Fried Park Sporerlbsj 

Serves 4 

Meaty pork spareribs are rendered 
lender in a confil of lard, then fried 
until crisp and dusted with a mixture 
of hot and sweet paprika (pictured on 
page 72). 

2 lb. lard or canola oil, for frying 
2 lb, pork spareribs, sliced into 
individual ribs 
Vi tbsp. Hungarian sweet 
paprika 

Vi tbsp. Hungarian hot paprika 
Vi tsp. granulated garlic 
V* tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
1 Italian frying pepper, thinly 
sliced into rings, for serving 
1 medium tomato, cut into 
wedges, for serving 

Melt lard or heat enough oil in a 6-qt. 
saucepan until a depth of 2" Is reached. 
Heat until a deep-fry thermometer 
reads 200°. Add ribs all at once; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until ribs are ten- 
der, about! hour. Using tongs, transfer 
ribs to a plate. Increase lard tempera- 
ture to 325°. Working In batches, fry 
ribs until browned and crisp, 5-7 min- 
utes. Transfer ribs to paper towels to 
drain. Stir paprikas, granulated garlic, 
nutmeg, salt, and pepper together in a 
bowl; sprinkle over ribs. Serve ribs with 
pepper and tomato. 
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On Canada’s Prince 
Edward Island, the 
rhythms of life are 
punctuated by 
home-cooked meals 
made with crops &om 
agricultural lands 
and fish caught fresh 
from the surrounding 

waters 


By Melissa Buote 
Photographs by 
Gemma and Andrew 

Ingalls 
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Prince Edward IslancPs North Rustico Harbour, Facing 

page: chicken fricot (see page 90 for recipe). 
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ITM A CLOUDY thump, 

mother dumps more flour into the spongy pile. When 

has formed, she presses into it with the heels of 
her small hands. “Clariee made dough the same way,” she 
says as I watch her knead it into a plump, perfect dome. 
“You do it so often, its more of a feeling than it is a recipe.” 
lhat feeling isn’t just tactile; there is a sentimentality 
mixed into the food my mother has cooked through the 
years. From Sunday dinners to summer picnics, it’s been 
a familiar sight: my mother, Marion, kneading dough or 
mashing potatoes according to recipes learned from my 
fathers mother, Clarice Buote, on Prince Edward Island, 
or PEI. Now, at my parents’ house on PEI, where I’ve trav- 
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1 recall the 
wet, earthy 
smell of 
simme ring 


Grampy’s whiskers. But even more, as I grow older, I recall 
the w'et, earthy smell of simmering potatoes; the way the 
thick, salty steam of a boiled dinner of ham and vegetables 
would hang in the air; the clunks and scrapes of wooden 
chairs as we gathered at the old kitchen table in the small 
white house that overlooked Rustico Harbour. 

My father grew up in that house in the 1940s and ’50s, 
back when the place was a working farm. My grandparents 
didn’t have electricity until 1956. That meant that meals 
like boiled ham dinners and fish cakes were prepared on 
a wood-fueled stove out of necessity. And that necessity 
became tradition. They made simple foods from the ani- 
mals and vegetables on their farm and seafood from “the 

in piles of salt chips they 
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th 


e se 



eled from my mainland home in Halifax, she’s at it again, pot£lt06S, Sind 
making cinnamon rolls, cooking from a weathered green the WSiy the kept in the barn for use year-round 


ookbook filled with family recipes. Notes about when 
we ate what and how we felt about it are scrawled in the 
margins. Every page is a yearbook, echoing the warmth 


thick, s silty 
steam of a 
boiled ham 
dinner wou Id 


rhe Crick is North Rustico, a fishing village on the 
North Shore of the Island. Ihe town sits on a tiny 
that empties out into the harbor, a series of small weather- 



of dinners past. The rolls — a family favorite — will cap off hang in the air w'orn fishing shacks, neon-bright buoys, and deceptively 


one 


of th 



res we enjoy in the summer and fall 
months; today our aunts and uncles, cousins and friends 
are gathering for a mussel and corn boil on the beach. 





Prence EDWARD ISLAND IS tiny. When I was grow- 
ing up a few hours away in rocky Nova Scotia, the Island, 
a Canadian province on the Atlantic coast, seemed like 
a mere sandbar to me. On this strip of rockless red sand 
tucked between the chilly Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
relatively warm Northumberland Straight, a nonstop drive 
along the All Weather Highw'ay from tip to tail took us 
less than four hours. But Islanders know that PEI’s dimin- 
utive size belies its abundance: Fishermen pull pristine 
seafood from its cold waters, and its rich soil yields impec- 
cable potatoes and other produce. 

Everv summer and Christmas we would arrive on the 

ferry from Nova Scotia to visit my grandparents, Clarice right, Clarice, Ernest, 
and Ernest — Grammy and Grampv to me. So many of and Marion Buote in 

' ' ' 1980: green tomato 

chow (see page 90 
tor recipe). Facing 
page: Scott Link let- 





, splintered lobster traps spanning the curved wharf 
A corps of fishing boats bob alongside the wharf in the 
summer and sit sentry on the nearby gravel in the winter. 
The only time those boats are absent is when their owners 
are off catching the cod, mackerel, and lobster 
up so much of the local fare. The fresh fish gets hauled 
to local restaurants like the Water-Prince Corner Shop 
in Charlottetown, the capital, where the velvety seafood 
chowder is chockful of haddock and halibut, lobster and 
crabmeat and scallops, or to the Blue Mussel Cafe on the 
edge of Rustico Harbour, where my' sister and I like to dig 
into creamy gratineed seafood bakes. Casual seafood eater- 
ies like these two dot the towns and villages that run along 
Route 6 on the North Shore, and tucked in among them 

serving homey desserts: moist caramel- 


are 



From lop: from left to 




r ones 


lemon meringue tarts, 

Grammy would have sitting on 



my memories of those visits arc tied up in ghostly recol- 
lections of Grammy ’s soft, wrinkled hands, her wry smile, 
the wispy curls of her hair — or the sandpaper bristle of 


ter of Ra.s 



rry Point 


Melissa Buote is a 



and culture writer from 


Oysters. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia. This is her first story fior s aveu r 


her counter, a sweet ending to our rustic Island meals. 

TTie coastline on the North Shore where the harbor 
snakes in toward where my grandparents’ old house was, 
and where my parents’ house now sits, has the same gen- 
tle, ragged slope as the rest of PEI, like a sand castle that’s 
been kicked over by the Atlantic. There are no rocks; the 
sharpest things you’ll find are mussels, clamshells, and the 
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Island accents: tree for “threCf" tin^ for “thing.” Fields, like 
the one that runs down to the shore from beside my grand- 
parents’ house — where my sister now resides — are 
with doicens of varieties of potatoes: long, brown-skinned 
Russet Burbanks and tan Century Russets; sweet, yel- 
low-fleshed Yukon golds; smooth-skinned Superiors and 
round Emmas. Outside of Anne of Green Gables, the 
eponymous heroine of PEI native Lucy Maud Montgom- 
ery s classic 1908 novel, potatoes are the Island s signature 
export. And to a woman like my Grammy, the only way 


to eat a potato was to 


boil 


It. 


Grammy and Grampy lived on the North Shore their 
whole lives, adding 14 children to their home in Rus- 
tico. My father Vernon, the second-oldest son, longed for 
adventure; he left as a teenager in the early 1960s and 
joined the navy and then the air force. Along the way he 
married. My mother, a native of Manitoba on the main- 
land, laughs her familiar, throaty chuckle as she tells me 
about her first time cooking for my grandfather. She made 
spaghetti. When my Grammy, w'ho was on a trip, called 
to say hello, he told her, “She’s trying to 

My grandparents, you see, were steadfast in their 



of traditional Acadian recipes; those boiled dinners, meat 
pies, fish cakes, beans, chowder, and bannock — a bis- 
cuity quick bread that Grammy would make when she 
ran out of the real deal — stuck with them. Farm-to-table 
cooking was a way of life, from the early 17th century 



when French colonists like my ancestors first settled in 
the Atlantic Canadian region then called Acadia, through 

expulsion at the hands of the British, who had taken 
control of the area in the early 1700s, and their eventual 
return to settlements throughout the East Coast, Rustico 
is one of the oldest Acadian settlements on PEI, home 


to c 


of Buotes (pronounced BEE-oughts) since 
Francois Jean Buote returned from exile in 1780, 




e from the high school French t 



e 




Canadian learns, the language has, for the most part. 


fallen 



r 


the wayside in my fi: 


and around the Crick. 


But the uncom 



one-pot frontier-style cooking has 


remained at the heart of Island 



. dhere are two ele- 


ments to each dish: simplicity and starch. After all, on PEI, 
the potato reigns supreme. Scalloped potatoes are made 
creamy with a basic mix of flour, butter, and milk. Fluffy 
fish cakes meld the briny smack of salt cod with a hearty 
potato mash, A cold salad of smashed potatoes relies on 
little other than the yellow flesh of an earthv Russet. And 
soups, like the Jricot my grandmother made, have huge 


Fresh rolls 
and soft 
butter, chunks 

of cheddan 

and jars or 

mustard 
pickles and 
tart green 
tomato chow 
were meant to 
be eaten with 

whatever 
was cooking 
in Grammy^ 
murmuring 

pots 




F rom top: Vernon 
Buote; bread pudding 
with caramel sauce; 
Marion Buote’s meat 
pie. Facing page: Water 
Prince Corner Sliop's 
chowder. Recipes start 

on page 90. 






My mother watched Grammy boil chicken and shred 
the warm meat into that fricot'^ thin, fragrant broth, A 
versatile soup made with almost any meat or fish,^/cdf 
is the quintessential Acadian food: easy, adaptable, and 



Ing. Grammy seasoned it with summer savory, 
a pungent, peppery herb with a delicate, piney zest. She 
learned, too, to make the meat pie that Gram my ’s own 
mother had passed down; onion mixed with shredded 
beef, pork, chicken — and sometimes freshly hunted rab- 
bit — with a crust that falls somewhere between flaky 
and bread y. My mother made those pies until she got it 


just right, then starred gentle tweaks, like ' 



] 




CO 



r water from the meat to the crust. She made 


each recipe her own, working the ubiquitous potato water 
into the cinnamon rolls, and cracking an egg into the 
mashed potatoes during the final mash to give them a 
silky texture. 

On Grammy s table, we would almost always find those 
meat pies, along with fresh rolls and soft butter, chunks of 
cheddar, jars of mustard pickles, and a tangy green tomato 
relish we called chow', all of it meant to be eaten with what- 


ever was cooking in her murmuring pots, lhat might be 
a boiled dinner, the deeply salty, rosy pink ham stewing 
atop stocky neck bones alongside potatoes, cabbage, and 
carrots. Or a seafood chowder, scovetop beans, or that 
chicken fricot with its pillowy dumplings. If there was a 
crowd — there often was— the kids would be relegated to 
the living room where we ate around the coffee table in 
the shadow of my G tammy’s collection of tiny spoons. I 
would sneak into the spare bedroom where a cabinet full 
of porcelain dolls smiled down at me, or dress up in musty 


fur coats with mv sister in the cavernous downstairs closet. 


Hiere was adventure to be had in 



rooms, out it 


b 


was outside where the fun really started, at bonfires on the 
shores near the string of houses my grandparents, aunts, 
and uncles lived in, or in the overgrown woodland my 
Grampy owmed. Down on the shore, denim tucked into 
tall black boots, my keen-eyed father and uncles would 
find telltale holes in the mud. Each step would squish or 
gurgle, eclipsed by the gritty sound of a shovel breaking 
ground. Soft-shell and razor clams would squirt their dis- 
content as they rattled into the puddle of seawater at the 
bottom of the heavy steamer pot perched on a makeshift 
stovetop of angle iron or rocks. While they dug for clams, 
my brother, sister, and I would go down to the creek to 
catch eels and flatfish. We’d take the haul back to our 
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gra ncl pa rents ^ where in the minute it took for my sister to 
squeal with horror over the idea of eating an eel, Grammy 
would have it butchered atid pan-ready. 

Eventually the vacations ended, we kids grew up, and, 
like all good Islanders, my father returned for good. There 
is an old rhyme that my cousins used to chant in sing- 
song voice: “I was Prince Edward Island born and Prince 
Edward Island bred, and when I die I’ll be Prince Edward 
Island dead.” It’s no surprise to us that the mud on PEI is so 
vibrantly red; it’s like blood in the hearts of the people there. 

For me, though, it s the quiet sensations of my grand- 
mothers kitchen — the ones that seemed like background 
noise back then — that are at the starchy heart of my 
own devotion: the purple stains of a blueberry grunt, 
sticky fingers from a crumbling date square, the yeasty 
smell of all-purpose dough, the aroma of simmering salt 
cod sloughing off some of its puckering flavor before it’s 
mixed with russet potatoes for fish cakes. It may as well 
be potato water that runs through my own veins. 

My mother has nearly fin [shed baking the doz- 
ens of rolls she’s made for this night’s bonfire, hair falling 
into her eyes as she leans into the hot oven to pull out a 
fresh pan. I drive the short distance down the winding 
dirt road that leads to my Aunt Geri’s house, a bowl of 



and u 


Mussels sit 
iu a pot with 
seawater 
and a glug of 
beer. As 1 eat, 
savoring the 

brine on my joins US 


potato salad on my lap, ears of corn bouncing around the 
seat. Much like they did when I was a kid, my aunts 

s, cousins and friends dot the shore where we’ve 



lit our fire, digging and shucking, children laughing at 
the decades-old hijinks of my Uncle Selwyn. My mother 


with 


a tray 



cinnamon 



s, and 


we a 


tongue, I am tear into the feathery pastries, fingers sticky with brown 


grateful for 
my parent! 
devotion 
to Prince 
Edward 
Island 



From top; The author ‘.s 
frieiuLs and family 
gather on tlie shore in. 
North Riistico Har- 
Ijour forahonfirc , 

' . . 

clambake; the autlwr% 
mother, Marion Buote. 


sugar and butter. 

For our dinner, we shore up our supply of freshly dug 
clams with bags of briny Raspberry Point oysters col- 
lected bv our fisherman friend Scott Link letter from the 
cold northern waters in the national park. Each deep- 
cupped mollusk tastes like the Atlantic. The corn, a fresh, 
creamy haul, is simmering, while clams, scattered willy- 
nilly over a blackened pan, sizzle in the heat, sputtering 
saltwater that jumps across the pan before disappearing 
in a sigh of steam. Mussels sit in a pot with a splash of 
boiling seawater and a glug of beer. We pull them out, 
snapping the top shells off and using them to scoop the 
meat out of the bottoms. As I eat, savoring the taste of 
the sea on my tongue, I am grateful for my parents’ devo- 
tion to Prince Edward Island. Standing here, with ruddy 
stains on my 



re feet and a curl of smoke in the air, I 
feel echoes of my childhood and know that I, too, have 


come 


; homo. 
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Idaho^ Russet Potatoes 
Kalamota Olives 


Raisins 


Fresh Jalapeno 






Vail Valley Medical Center 
Vail, Colorado 




Created as part of o "Meatless 
Monday" project, this colorful 
recipe is savory, sweet and 
above all, healthy and nutritious. 



dietary fiber, iron and vitamin C 
in a tasty, low sodium, 
zero cholesterol dish. 

For this and other nutrition 
conscious possionate about 
Idaho* Potato recipes, 
visit us on the web. 
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Prince Edward Ijiland dishes, from left: lemon mayonnaise smashed potato salad, Acadian salt cod cakes, scalloped potatoes, and .seafood bubbly bake. 


Acadian Salt Cod Cakes 

Serves 6-8 

Salt cod 15 mashed with fluffy pota- 
toes to make these bite-size pan-fried 
cakes (pictured above, second from 
left), Sweet-tart green tomato chow 
is a traditional accompaniment (see 
recipe at right). 

1 lb, salt cod 

2 lb. russet potatoes 

1 tbsp. finely chopped savory 
1 small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

1 egg, lightly beaten 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

'/? cup canola oil 

Lemon wedges, for serving 
Green tomato chow, for serv- 
ing (optional, see recipe at 
right) 

1 Place cod In a 2-qt. saucepan and 
cover with 2" cold water; bring to a 
boil over high heat and cook for 20 
minutes. Drain cod, return to sauce- 
pan and repeat process twice more. 
Transfer cod to a bowl and flake with a 
fork into large chunks; set aside. 

2 Boil potatoes in a 4-qt. saucepan of 
salted water until tender, 35-40 min- 
utes; drain and refrigerate until cold, 
about 1 hour. Peel and finely chop 
potatoes; add to cod. Add savory, 
onion, egg, salt, and pepper. Using 
your hands, mix together, mashing 
slightly, until combined. Form mix- 
ture into twenty 2" cakes. 

3 Heat half the oil in a 12" skillet 
over medium-high heat. Working 
in batches, and adding more oil as 
needed, fry cod cakes, flipping once, 
until golden brown, 6-8 minutes. 
Transfer cakes to paper towels to 
drain, and season with salt and pepper. 
Serve with lemon wedges and green 
tomato chow, if you like. 

Bread Pudding with Caramel 

Sauce 

Serves 8-io 

A veil of luscious caramel sauce 
cloaks! his bread pudding (pic- 

tured on page £7; inipired by th- ‘ one 
served at Brackfey Deach's Miilstream 

Restaurant and Dairy Bar on Prince 

■ 

Edward Island. 


For the pudding; 

5 tbsp. unsalted butter, melted, 
plus more for greasing 

6 kaiser rolls, cut into 1" pieces 
1 cup packed light brown sugar 

Vi cup maple syrup 

1 tbsp. ground cinnamon 
2 '/i tsp. vanilla extract 

'/j tsp, kosher salt 
5 eggs, lightly beaten 
5 cups whole milk 
'/a cup raisins (optional) 

For the sauce: 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 tbsp. light corn syrup 
Vi cup light brown sugar 
V* cup granulated sugar 
'/i cup heavy cream 

1 tbsp. dark rum 
Vi tsp, fresh lemon juice 
Vi tsp. kosher salt 

1 Make the bread pudding: Heat 
oven to 400“. Grease a 9" x 13" cas- 
serole dish with butter; fill with the 
cut rolls, Whtsk 5 tbsp. melted butter, 
brown sugar, maple syrup, cinna- 
mon, vanilla, salt, and eggs in a bowl. 
Whisk in milk. Stir in raisins, if using; 
pour evenly over rolls and mix gently. 
Set aside for 15 minutes. Using your 
hands, gently mash rolls and cus- 
tard together; smooth the top. Bake 
until most of the custard is absorbed, 
about 30 minutes. Let cool. 

2 Make the sauce: Heat butter, corn 
syrup, and '/; cup water in a 2-qt, 
saucepan over medium-low heat. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until butter 
is melted, about 3 minutes. Stir in both 
sugars and scrape down sides of pan 
with a rubber spatula. Bring mixture to 
a boil and cook, without stirring, until 
golden brown and a candy thermome- 
ter Inserted in sauce reads 245" 8 -TO 
minutes. Remove from heal; carefully 
add heavy cream, rum, lemon juice, 
and salt; stir until sauce is smooth. 
Let caramel sauce cool to room 
temperature. 

3 Using a toothpick, poke several holes 
In pudding. Pour-Zs sauce over the top. 
Cut pudding into squares; serve addi- 

tfonal caramel sauce on the side. 

•¥~ _ 

I 

O Chicken FHcot 
Serves 8 

In this beloved Acadian comfort 


food, airy dumplings float in a hearty 
chicken and vegetable soup (pictured 
on page 32), 

For the soup: 

4 tbsp, unsalted butter 

1 tsp. olive oil 

2 lb. boneless, skinless chicken 
thighs 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

3 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 

1 large yellow onion, finely 

chopped 

1 medium carrot, roughly 
chopped 

1 stalk celery, roughly chopped 

6 cups chicken stock 

4 sprigs savory 

1 large russet potato, peeled 
and cut into 1" pieces 

For the dumplings: 

1 cup flour 

1 tbsp. finely chopped savory 

2 tsp. baking powder 
'/? tsp. kosher salt 

Vi cup milk 

1 Make the soup; Heat butter and oil 
in a 6-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat. Season chicken with salt 
and pepper; working in batches, cook, 
flipping once, until browned, 5-7 min- 
utes. Transfer chicken to a plate; set 
aside. Add garlic, onion, carrot, and 
celery to pan; cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until soft, about 7 minutes. 
Return chicken and its juices to pan 
with stock and savory; bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat to medium-low; cook, 
covered, until chicken is tender, 8-10 
minutes. Add potato and cook, until 
tender, about 8 minutes more. Using a 
slotted spoon, transfer chicken to cut- 
ting board and discard savory. When 
chicken is cool enough to handle, 
shred Into large pieces and return to 
pan. Bring soup to a simmer. 

2 Make the dumplings: Whisk flour, 
savory, baking powder, and salt in a 
bowl. Stir in milk until a thick batter 
forms. Using a 1-oz, scoop or 2 table- 
spoons, drop batter into simmering 
soup. When dumplings are puffed and 
slightly firm, cover pan and continue 
to cook about 5 minutes more. 

Green Tomato Chow 

Makes about 3 cups 


On Canada's Prince Edward Island, 
firm, underripe green tomatoes are 
transformed into a tangy-sweet con- 
diment (pictured on page 84) that is 
often served alongside salt cod cakes 
(see recipe at left). 

2 lb. small green tomatoes, 
cored and thinly sliced 

1 medium yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

V* cup fine sea salt 

1 tbsp. whole black peppercorns 

2 tsp. cardamom seeds 

2 tsp. coriander seeds 

1 tsp. whole allspice berries 

1 tsp. yellow mustard seeds 

5 whole cloves 

2 bay leaves 

2 dried chiles de arbol, stemmed 

1 stick cinnamon, broken In half 

1 2"-piece ginger, peeled and 
thinly sliced 
Cheesecloth, for spices 

3 cups white wine vinegar 

2 cups sugar 

1 Toss tomatoes, onion, and salt in a 
9“ X 13" baking dish and press into an 
even layer. Cover with plastic wrap; 
refrigerate overnight. 

2 Next day, pour tomato mixture Into 
a colander and rinse well under cold 
running water. Spread tomatoes and 
onions in a single layer onto a double 
thickness of paper towels; blot dry 
with more paper towels, 

3 Heat peppercorns, cardamom, 
coriander, allspice, mustard, cloves, 
bay leaves, chiles, and cinnamon in 
a 4-qt, saucepan over medium-high 
heat. Cook, stirring occasionally, until 
seeds begin to pop, 3-5 minutes. 
Transfer spices along with ginger to 
a piece of cheesecloth; tie into a tight 
package. 

4 .Add vinegar and sugar to saucepan 
and bring to a boll over medium- 
high heat; cook, stirring, until sugar 
is dissolved, T-2 minutes. Add spice 
package and reserved tomato mix- 
ture; reduce heat to medium-low. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until 
tomatoes have broken down and 
sauce is very thick, about 1 '/ hours. 
Let chow cool to room temperature 
before serving. Store in refrigerator 
up to 2 weeks. 
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MAXES 6 SERVINGS 


(T) Preheat oven to 4QO deg 


R Rub 


About I teaspoon olive oil 
4 ounces applewood-smoked bacon, diced 
2 tablespoons unsatted butter 
2 tablespoons unbleached all purpose flour 
1/2 cups whole milk 

8 ounces Cabot Seriously Sharp Cheddar, grated 
(about 2 cups) 

Salt to taste 

I pound dry garganelli pasta 
I cup panko (Japanese- style) breadcrumbs 


Continue cooking, stirring often, until 
jalapenos with oil and place on baking sauce Is simmering and thickened, 

sheet. Roast for 12 to 15 minutes or until Reduce heat to low and let sauce simmer 

skin is blistered and darkened in spots, gently for 20 minutes, (s) Stir in cheddar; 

CD Meanwhile, cook bacon in skillet when cheese is melted, season with salt as 


until browned and crispy; transfer with 
slotted spoon to paper towels to drain, 
(3) Transfer peppers to small plastic 
bag and let stand. When cool enough to 

handle, remove and discard stems, skin 
and seeds. Chop flesh into ftne dice and 


needed. ® Preheat oven to 350* R Cook 
pasta in large pot ol boiling salted water 


until al dente; drain and return to pot. 
Add cheese sauce and reserved jalapenos 


stir to 




pasta to 


2-quart baking dish. Top with bacon and 


set aside. ® In saucepan, melt butter breadcrumbs. Bake for 25 to 30 minutes 


over medium-low heat. Add flour and 

whisk to combine. Let cook, stirring, 
for 2 minutes, 0 Slowly whisk in milk. 


or until browned on top and bubbling 
throughout. 




Cabot Creamery is fully owned and operated by 1,200 farm families in New England 
and New York. And because our farmers get 100% of the profits, you bet they make 
sure you get the best all-natural dairy foods. Try it for yourself— you'll taste the 

commitment to aualitv in every bite of the World^s Best Cheddar from Cabot. 


VISIT 


MALNATI FAMILY One of the 1,200 farm families 
who own Cabot Creamery Ceepoalive. 



























Lemon Mayonnaise Smashed 

Potato Salad 

Serves 8 

Homemade lemon mayonnaise 
adds zesty flavor to tender, coarsely 

mashed potatoes in this recipe from 
author Melissa Buote (pictured on 
page 90). 

2 lb. russet potatoes 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

6 egg yolks 

1 tbsp. sugar 

2 tsp. dry mustard 

Zest of 2 lemons, plus ’/j cup 
fresh lemon juice 
1 cups canola oil 

5 eggs, hard-boiled, peeled, and 
roughly chopped 

3 scallions, thinly sliced 

1 Boil potatoes in a 4-qt. saucepan of 
salted water until tender, 35-40 min- 
utes; drain and refrigerate until cold, 

about 1 hour. Peel and roughly chop 
potatoes; place in a large bowl and 

set aside. 

2 Puree yolks, sugar, mustard, lemon 
zest and juice, salt, and pepper in a 
blender until smooth. With the motor 
running, slowly drizzle in oil until 
emulsified; pour dressing over pota- 
toes and season with salt and pepper. 
Using a potato masher, gently mash 
potatoes until almost smooth. Stir in 
half each eggs and scallions. Garnish 
with remaining eggs and scallions. 

Marion Buote's Meat Pie 

Serves 10-12 

This flaky double-crust pie (pictured 
on page 87) is filled with a sumptu- 
ous beef, chicken, and pork stew. The 

recipe comes from the author's grand- 
mother Marion Buote. 

For the crust: 

5 cups flour, plus more for 
dusting 

1 tbsp. kosher salt 
1 ’/s tsp. dry mustard 

1 tsp. grated lemon zest 

1 V 2 cups unsalted butter, cubed 

and chilled, plus more for 
greasing 

V 2 cup ice-cold water 

For the filling: 

'/i cup olive oil 

2 small yellow onions (1 finely 
chopped, 1 halved) 

1 lb. beef shoulder, trimmed and 
cut into 2" pieces 
1 lb. boneless, skinless chicken 
thighs, cut into 2" pieces 

1 lb. pork shoulder, trimmed and 
cut into 2" pieces 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
8 cups chicken stock 

2 sprigs, plus 2 tbsp. finely 
chopped thyme 

1 bay leaf 

3 tbsp. flour 

3 tbsp. red wine vinegar 

2 tsp. dry mustard 


4 eggs, lightly beaten 

1 Make the crust: Pulse flour, salt, 
mustard, and lemon zest together 
in a food processor until combined. 

Add butter and pulse until pea-size 
crumbles form. Continue to pulse, 
sprinkling in ice-cold water until 
dough comes together. Transfer 

dough to a lightly floured surface 
and form into a ball. Form y-sof dough 
into a flat disk; wrap in plastic wrap. 
Repeat with remaining dough; chill 1 
hour. 

2 Make the filling: Heat half the oil 
in an 8-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat, Add chopped onion; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until golden, 
5-7 minutes. Transfer to a bowl; set 
aside. Add remaining oil to pan, and 
season meats with salt and pepper. 
Working in batches, cook meats, 
turning as needed, until browned, 
25-30 minutes. Return all meat to 
pan. Add halved onion, stock, thyme 
sprigs, and bay leaf; bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat to medium-low; cook, 
covered, until meat is very tender, 
about 1 hour. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer meat to a plate and let cool. 
Simmer liquid until reduced to 2 cups, 
about 40 minutes. Strain into a large 
bowl, discarding solids; set aside to 
cool. When meat is cool enough to 
handle, shred and add to reduced 

cooking liquid. Add reserved chopped 
onion, plus chopped thyme, flour, vin- 
egar, mustard, half the beaten eggs, 
and salt and pepper; stir to combine. 

3 Assemble and bake the pie; Heat 
oven to 350°. Grease a 9" Jt 13" bak- 
ing dish with butter; set aside. On 
a lightly floured surface, roll larger 
disk of dough into a 13” x 17" rect- 
angle about '/t" thick. Fit dough into 
greased pan, letting excess dough 
hang over edges of pan. Spread fill- 
ing evenly over bottom of crust. Roll 
remaining smaller disk of dough into 
a 11" X 15" rectangle about lA" thick; 
transfer to top of dish. Trim excess 
dough and fold inward, pinching and 
crimping edges to seal. Using a knife, 
cut 4 slits in top crust and brush with 
remaining beaten eggs; bake until 
golden brown and cooked through, 
about 1 hour. Let pie cool slightly 
before slicing and serving. 

0 Old-Fashioned Scalloped 

Potatoes 

Serves 8 

Thinly sliced potatoes and onions are 
baked in a rich sauce for this classic 
crowd-pleaser from Prince Edward 
Island (pictured on page 90). 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter, plus 
more for greasing 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

1 medium yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

'A cup flour 
1 'A cups heavy cream 
'A cup milk 

3 tbsp. finely chopped thyme 


Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
2 ’A I b. Yukon gold potatoes, 

peeled and very thinly sliced 

’A tsp. paprika 

Heat oven to 350“. Grease an 8" 
square baking dish with butter; set 
aside. Melt butter In a 6-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat. Add 
garlic and onion; cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until golden, 8-10 minutes. 
Add flour; cook, stirring, until smooth, 
2 minutes. Add cream, milk, thyme, 
salt, and pepper; bring to a boil, Add 
potatoes: cook, stirring occasionally, 
until potatoes are just tender, 8-10 
minutes. Transfer mixture to pre- 
pared baking dish. Using a spoon, 
press mixture down; sprinkle with 
paprika. Bake until golden brown 
and a knife inserted into middle of 
potatoes slides in easily, about 40 
minutes. 

Seafood Bubbly Bake 

Serves 6 

North Rustico Harbour's Blue Mus- 
sel Cafe uses haddock, lobster, and 

scallops in this creamy baked dish 
(pictured on page 90). Any combina- 
tion of seafood— cod, clams, mussels, 
shrimp — will work just as well. 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 oz, white mushrooms, finely 
chopped 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

1 stalk celery, finely chopped 

y) small green bell pepper, 

stemmed, seeded, and finely 
chopped 

Vi small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

Vi cup dry white wine 

4 tbsp. flour 
1 ’A cups milk 

Vi cup heavy cream 

4 oz. cooked lobster meat, cut 
into 1" pieces 

4 oz. skinless haddock, pin 
bones removed, cut into 1" 
pieces 

4 large sea scallops, thinly sliced 
crosswise 

1 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

Vi tsp. dry mustard 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

Vi cup fine bread crumbs 

3 tbsp. grated Cheddar cheese 

1 tsp. paprika 

Roughly chopped parsley, for 
garnish (optional) 

1 Heat oven to 400“ Melt 4 tbsp. 
butter in a 4-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat, Add mushrooms, 
garlic, celery, bell pepper, and onion; 
cook, stirring occasionally, until soft, 
about 8 minutes. Add wine; cook until 
liquid is reduced by half, about 3 min- 
utes. Add flour; cook, stirring until 
smooth, for 2 minutes. Whisk in milk 
and cream; bring to a boil. Reduce 
heat to medium; cook until slightly 
thickened, 3-4 minutes. Stir in lob- 
ster, haddock, scallops, lemon juice. 


mustard, salt, and pepper. Divide mix- 
ture evenly among six 6-oz ramekins; 
place ramekins on a baking sheet and 
set aside. 

2 Mix bread crumbs, cheese, and 
paprika in a bowl; sprinkle mixture 
evenly over each ramekin and dot with 
remaining butter. Bake until lightly 
browned and bubbling in the center, 
about 20 minutes. Sprinkle with pars- 
ley, if you like, 

Water-Prince Corner Shop 

Chowder 

Serves 8-io 

Laden with seafood, this chowder (pic- 
tured on page 86) is adapted from the 
one served at the Water-Prince Corner 
Shop and Lobster Pound in Charlotte- 
town on Prince Edward Island. 

A lb. salt cod 
6 cups fish stock 
A lb. skinless haddock, pin bones 
removed 

A Ih. skinless halibut, pin bones 

removed 

A lb. bacon, roughly chopped 
6 tbsp. unsalted butter 
3 stalks celery, finely chopped 
1 large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 
A cup flour 
1 cup heavy cream 

1 lb. waxy potatoes, peeled and 
roughly chopped 

A lb. cooked lobster meat, cut 

into 1" pieces 

A lb. jumbo lump crabmeat, 
picked over for shell pieces 
A Ih. large sea scallops, roughly 
chopped 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
white pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. finely chopped tarragon 

1 Place cod in a 2-qt. saucepan and 
cover with 2” cold water; bring to a 
boil over high heat and cook for 20 

minutes. Drain cod, return to sauce- 
pan, and repeat process twice more. 
Transfer cod to a bowl and flake with a 
fork into large chunks; set aside. 

2 Bring fish stock to a boll in an 8-qt. 
saucepan. Add haddock and halibut; 
reduce heat to medium. Cook until fish 
IS tender, 5-7 minutes. Strain fish and 
reserve slock. Shred fish into 1" pieces; 

set aside 

3 Wipe saucepan clean and add 
bacon; return to medium-high heat. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until fat 

is rendered, 8-10 minutes. Add but- 
ter, celery, and onion; cook until soft, 
5-7 minutes, Add flour; cook, stir- 
ring until smooth, for 2 minutes. Add 
reserved stock, plus cream; bring to a 
boll. Reduce heat to medium and add 
potatoes; cook until potatoes are very 
tender, 18-20 minutes. Add reserved 
salt cod, haddock and halibut, plus 
lobster, crab, scallops, salt and white 
pepper; cook until scallops are tender, 
3-4 minutes. 5tir in tarragon before 
serving. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 




A destination with a rich history, exciting outdoor 
adventures, and cuiinary delights. 



A new American culinary experience 
featuring a Southern- in spired 
menu, complemented by innovative 
handcrafted cocktails and daily specials 
in the bar. Located in one of Virginia's 
most iconic attractions: Ttie Jefferson 
Hotel in Richmond. 

804-649-4629 

www.LemaireRestaurant.com 



Discover great dining, festivals and fun in Norfolk. This vibrant coastal city has a hip 
pub and restaurant scene including local craft breweries and Virginia's first-ever urban 
winery and tasting room. Vou can also experience Norfolk's culinary scene through a 
variety of walking food tours. 


For more information on how you can experience 
Norfolk, go to visitnorfotktoday.com 


VISIT 



800-366-3097 

www.visitnorfolhtoday.com 




Tisp lina rt. si Wifurhwk 




Stroll through history, hike a trail bursting with wildlife, experience an evening of musical 
entelainment, or sample a locally crafted wine. A visit to this small town offers authentic 


adventures "Wythe" a historical touch. Come discover it. 


Intersection 1-81/77 in Southwest Virginia 
Toll Free 877-347-8307 

www.VisitWytheville.CDm 

Vu^^imisfsr Lovers ^ 



We are celebrating our 25th year of delivering award-winning Virginia wines directly to 
your doorstep. Each month we carefully hand-select wines from around the state, so 
you can savor a variety of Virginia's best wines! Try the Virginia Wine of the Month Club, 
use ''Saveur20'’ for 20% off your first three months. 


800-826-0534 


WWW 



com 


www.thecellarreserve.com 














It s not 

about making 
better wine. 






HnGltlTY& 

SUSTilMBILnY 
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www.swas.co.z* 


This is the new seal you'll see on 
most (and eventually; we believe, all^ 
South African wines. It's a guarantee 
of the wine's quality credentials. 

4477 But, more than that, it guarantees 

79E7D1 


the wine's sustainability credentials. 
Any wine with this seal has met strict guidelines to minimise 
use of chem icals and introduce natural predators, protect the 

biodivei^ity of the world's richest floral kingdom, clean up waste 

water and ensure the health and safety of farm workers. And, by 
visiting www.swsa.co.za, you can use the numbers on the seal 
to verify it all. The seal is a world hrst that will contribute to a 
healthier planet and a happier future. And, of course, to even 
more sought after wines. 
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Waste the 
Paste 


Preparing the ingredient -pa eked 

pastes for traditional Thai curries 

(see "The Star of Siam/' page 43) is 

a labor-intensive process, so most 

Thai cooks grind a big batch at once 
to yield enough for several meals. 

We love having extra paste on hand; 

in addition to curries, the spicy, aro- 
matic blends bring a burst of flavor 

to all kinds of dishes. o To make a 
fiery, herbaceous vinaigrette, we 
like to whisk green curry paste with 
fresh cilantro and basil, rice wine 

vinegar, a bit of palm sugar, and 

canola oil. Like Argentinean chi- 
michurri, it s perfect for drizzling 
over flaky white fish such as halibut 
or cod, o Green curry paste is also 

a wonderful addition to a breakfast 

scramble. Saute onions and pep- 
pers with the paste, then whisk a 
touch more into your beaten eggs 
before adding them to the skillet 

for a pop of color and hints of citrus 

and chile. ©Use yellow curry paste 
for roasted vegetables like baby 

potatoes; Tossed with curry paste, 

crushed garlic cloves, and olive oil 

before roasting, they make an aro- 
matic side dish to go with grilled 

steak or chicken. (Carrots, cauli- 
flower florets, and Brussels sprouts 
work just as well.) ©To accompany 

fried eggs, we make a quick break- 
fast sausage by mixing red curry 



paste with ground pork, garlic, and 

chopped cilantro, shaping it into 
patties that we brown in a pan. Red 
curry paste also imparts an herbal, 

gingery flavor and a peppery kick 

to chicken. © Rub the paste under 
chicken skin before searing, then 
.spread more over slightly browned 

pieces before finishing them in the 

oven to give the bird a rich red hue, 

o For a Thai-style noodle dish, fry 
shrimp, garlic, and yellow curry 
paste in a touch of canola oil until 
the shrimp are just cooked through. 

then add a little chicken stock or 

waterto create a sauce. To finish, 
toss in cooked rice noodles or lin- 

guini, blanched vegetables, and 

fresh basil. — Judy Haubert 
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Real Food 
Adventures 


VIETNAM 


12 days from 

'Notinclfcfdingair lare 


From street food in Beijing to 
local cooking classes in Istanbul, 
our new Real Food Adventures will 
take you to any flavor you seek. 

Order a free brochure 
800 970 7299 
i ntre p i dtra ve Uc o m /f o o d 



Sour 

Power 

Overly sweet 
commercial sour inixes 
took off in the 1950s. 
giving classic drinks 
like whiskey sours a 
bad name. But to make 
excollotit sours— spirits 
spiked with citrus juice 
and sugar— all it takes 
is afresh mix, saveur 
contributing editor 
David Wondrich begins 
his aroiriatic all -lemon 
sour mix with an oleo- 
sacchavin, a traditional 
muddle of citrus peel 
and sugar, then finishes 
it with fi'esh lenron 
juice, resulting in 
cocktails with intense 
lemon flavoi's. Other 
dri nks. li ke the ju icy. 
exhuberant Hawaiian 
cocktails in this 
issue (see "A Toast to 
Paradise," page 18) 
require a mellower 
mix. To prepare the 
variation fi’OTn the 
Hilton Hawaiian 
Village Waikiki Beach 
Resoit. stir a half cup 
superfine sugar with a 
half cup boiling water in 
a one -quart heatproof 
jar until the sugar 
dissolves; let cool. Stir 
i 11 one and a half cups 
fresh lime juice and a 
half cup fresh lemon 
juice. Refrigerate for up 
to two weeks. —Leila 
Clijford 





When I learned that Hungar- 
ian home cooks kept jars of 
zs/r—a blend of rendered bacon 
fat and minced cracklings— 
by their stoves, I knew the 
SAVEUR test kitchen was in for 


a good time. Though modern 
cooks are often turned off by 
the idea of lard, rendered pork 
fat improves all sorts of foods 
if given a chance, and the soft, 
flaky texture it lends pastries Is 
unbeatable. Lard is a traditional 


cooking fat in many 
cu Itures, so there are 

plenty of variations, 

each with differ- 
ent strengths in the 
kitchen. Here's a guide 
to the most common types 
(see The Pantry, page 100, 
for purchasing information). 
Manteca Pura: This caramel- 



colored Mexican-style lard, 
made by renderi ng pork fat, 
lends smoky depth to every- 
thing it touches, It's great for 
frying eggs, sauteing greens, 


or cooking any dishes that call 
for quick pan-frying. Mixed with 
flour, paprika, and sour cream, 
it adds a meaty boost to Hun- 
garian bean and ham soup (see 
page 30 for recipe). Armour 

Lard: The pork fat 
most commonly 
found in U,S. 
supermarkets is 
pearly white and shelf-stable 
with a mild flavor. It has a high 
smoke point of around 400 
degrees that makes the hydro- 
genated block well-suited for 
deep-firyingthe Hungarian 
braised and fried pork spare- 
ribs (see page 81 for recipe). 
Leaf Lard: This 
delicate, neu- 
tral-tasting fat 
from around the pig's kidneys 
is especially prized in the pas- 
try kitchen, where it yields 
tender crusts. It's our top pick 
when baking fruit pies and beef 
empanadas (see page 64 for 
recipe). — Kellie Evans 




PINCH PERFECT 

Empanadas come in many shapes 
and sizes in Argentina (see "On Edge " 
page 61), but the most iconic shape 
sports the crimp, a pleated border 
that often fringes meat-filled ver- 
sions. As we discovered when testing 
the empanada recipes, the crimp 
seal looks complex with its ruffled 
edges, but the simple technique is 
right at your fingertips. Here's how 
to crimp Argentine-style empanadas. 
—Judy Houbert 



On a lightly floured surface, roll a 
two-inch ball of dough into a five-inch 
circle. Place three tablespoons of fill- 
ing in the center of the circle, leaving 
a one-inch border. 






■ 


Fold the dough in half over the filling, 
forming a half circle, then use your 

fingers to gently press and seal the 

edges. 



Dog-ear one corner of the half circle. 
Then move along the curved edge and 
pinch a half-inch of dough next to the 
dog-ear, stretching it toward you if 
necessary before folding it back so it 
overlaps the dog-eared edge. 



Use your free hand to hold the pre- 
vious folds in place as you continue 
to pinch and fold the dough in half- 
inch sections, slightly overlapping 
each previous fold, until you reach the 
opposite corner. 
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World-Class Elxperienees 

Phin \-iour next extraordiniiry travel 
experience with the SAVEUR Travel 
Advisory Roard. Our board me hides Some 
of the wo rid' s most knowledgeable travel 
advisors who draw upon fii'st-hand global 
experience to create the perfect vacation for 
you. Our Virtuoso -affiliated travel advisors 

have connections with the best hotels, 
cmise lines, airlines and tour companies. 

Get exclusive offers that you can't get on 
j'our own, along with the heat value tor your 
travel investment- 

H Visit www.SAVEUR.com/PlanATrip. 
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Discover Your Inner 
Epicurean in Long 

Island^s Suffolk County 

Discover what ‘tarm-and-sea-to-table' 
really means* Out here every sea breexe 
promises the ocean’s bounty'. Farms are 
just outside our kitchen doors. Miles of 
vineva rds line country roads. And every 
few weeks another harvest rewrites our 

local menus. Hrowse quaint Hamptons 
shops, dine on the ‘catch of the day’ at a 
local dam shack, and spend some time 
where the ocean scenery will take your 
brenth awav. Free Travel Guide, 

» Learn more Call 1-S77-3SS-6654 ext. 276 
or www.discoverlongisland.com/tg276 


Wolf: Predict Delicious 

Built into every Wolf product is a belief 
system. Tlie central tenet of our cooking 
credo: thaty'our ideas and preferences, 
not the limitations of your equipment, 
should determine how vour meals turn 
out. Wolf puts precise control in your 

hands so the dish vou have in mind will be 

■* 

n 

the dish you bring to the table. The only 
pleasure greater than cooking with Wolf? 
Partaking of the meals you’ll create. 

>1 Visit wolfappliance.com 





The Ultimate Summer Celebration 4th Annual 
SAVEUR Summer BBQ 


On Tuesday, June 25, 2013, SAVEUR kicked-off of the summer season with 20 of the nation's 
hottest chefs from in an evening infused w'lth the ultimate globally inspired grilled cuisine. Set 
amidst a background of the Hudson River at the Boat Basin Cafe on the Upper West Side in 
New York City, chefs created their favorite summertime fare and desserts, while guests enjoyed 
each dish paired with a specialty cocktail, wine, and craft beer. If you missed the action, see 

photos, video, and recipes at www SAVEUR.com/BBQ2013 
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Handmade Vodka I Wines of South Africa i VerTerra I YETI Coolers 
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O SUB ZERO & WOLF 

We invite you to learn more about 
the leaders in food preservation and 
cooking technology, Sub-Zero and 
Wolf. See beautiful kitchens. Become 
inspired. To find your nearest Sub-Zero 
and Wolf showroom, visit 
subzero-wolf.com/locator. For more 

information, enter your email, below. 

@ oelallo 

DeLallo Organic 100% whole wheat 
pasta. Authentic Italian since 1950. 

DeLallo.com 

© EDEN FOODS 

250+ Pure and Purifying foods — 
organic, non-gmo, ethnic, specialty, 
and gourmet from a 43-year 
principled natural food company. 

Free 64-page catalog. 

EdenFoods.com 

O ASTON WAIKIKI BEACH TOWER 

Enjoy one of Waikiki's most luxurious 
and private resort condominiunns. 
Elegant designer suites with gourmet 
kitchens, personalized service, and 
panorarnic oceanfront views 
Asto n Hotels.com 

e LONG ISLAND'S SUFFOLK 
COUNTY. NY 

Sparkling ocean views. Local 
restaurants serving the catch-of-tho- 
day. Miles of vineyards along country 
roads. Quaint Hamptons villages, Free 
Travel Guide. 
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IMS-Bonnier Corp 

P.O. Box 5111 Buffalo, NY 14205-9940 

To find out more about our advertisers, log on 
to SAVEUR.com/freeinfo 

'Email ^dress rei^uired foe Sut>-Zero and Wolf inquiries | 


Though the SAVEun kitchen was initially unsure how to work with passion fruit as an ingredient, 
as we cooked through the recipes for our story on Buenos Aires (see "Lunch at Your Leisure,” 
page 56) we quickly came to love the fruit’s versatility. Cut in half, the firm outer shell yields a 
cluster of membranes, known as arils, filled with a pleasingly sour, fragrant juice and crunchy 
black seeds. This bright orange pulp is delicious when eaten raw right out of the fruit, or 
spooned over a scoop of vanilla ice cream for a pop of texture and tang. And the fruit's musky but 
refreshing juice maintains its delicate floral aromas when heated. This means the passion fruit’s 
complex tropical notes are just as vibrant fresh as they are in cooked sauces and syrups, like the 
one drizzled over the delicate custard in our Buenos Aires story (see page 66 for recipe). 'Two 
kinds of passion fruits grow on the Passiflora edulis, a sun-loving vine with psychedelic purple 
flowers native to tropical South America. You can differentiate the grapefruit-sized yellow 
passion fruit from its purple sibling by a shiny rind, brown seeds, and intense flavor. Though 
we prefer working with the purple passion fruit, which has a gentler scent and flavor, the same 
shopping strategy applies to both varieties. A taut skin points to sour, underripe pulp (wrap the 
fruits in newspaper to speed up the ripening process, and don’t store them in the fridge), while 
shriveled fruits indicate the flesh inside is overripe and may actually taste fermented. For the 
most aromatic fruit, look for spheres with just slightly wrinkled skins, and always choose the 
heaviest among them, which tend to be loaded with ripe pulp. —Dominique Lemoine 
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www.facebook.com/GreatNews 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe, VT - 802/253-3800 
WWW. ha r vesta Is towe.co m 

HOME GOODS OF 
MARGARETVILLE 

Margaretville, NY ' 845/586-4177 
WWW. homegoodso f m argarelv i 1 1 e.com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York. N Y - 800/382^109 
www.idealcheese.com 

JAMIE HOLLANDER 
GOURMET FOODS 
New Hope. PA * 215/862-9009 
www.j ho!l landergou f met .com 

JOANNAS MARKETPLACE 

Miami FL 005/661-5777 
www.joannasmarketplace.conn 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

New bury port, MA ^ 978/462-4662 
www.joppaf inefoods.com 

KETCHUM KITCHENS 

Ketchum, ID ' 800/992-4860 
WWW. kelchu mkflche ns.com 

KITCHEN WINDOW 
Minneapolis. MN ■ 612/824-4417 
WWW. k i tchen w i ndow.com 

LE PETITE GOURMET SHOPPE 

La Grange. TX - 979/968*4000 
www.lepetilegouTmetsnoppe.com 

LULLU S TUTTOCUCINA 

SalefTi., OR ^ 503*364^7900 
WWW. I u I lut u doc u c i naxom 

MACARTHUR BEVERAGES 

Washington D.C. ^ 202/338-1433 
www.bassins.cofn 

MARCEUS CULINARY EXPERIENCE 

Glen Ellyn, IL ■ 630/790 8500 
www.marcelsculinaryexperience.com 

MARY AND MARTHA^S 

Columbia, SC - 803/787-6165 
WWW. Ma ryan d Ma r thaSC.com 

NEOPOL SAVORY SMOKERY 
Baltimore. MD - 4T0/433-7700 
WWW. neopolsmoker yxom 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 
New York, NY ■ 212/753 9275 
www.casanicola.com 
Northwestern Cutlery 
ChicagojL -312/42T-3666 
www.nwcutlery.com 


PALATE PLEASERS 

Annapolis. MD ■ 410/263-6941 
www.palatepleasers.com 

PROVISIONS GOURMET 

Roartoke. VA - 540/857-58 88 
ww w. prov i a ions rsvpxom 

ROOSTER BROTHER 
Ellsworth. ME ^ 207/667-8675 
www.roosterbrother.com 

SALUMERIA ITALIANA 

Boston, MA ■ 800/400-5916 
ww w. sa I u meria 1 1 ali^n ax Dni 

SICKLES MARKET 

little Silver. NJ ■ 732/741-9563 
WWW. sicKlesmsrketxo m 

STELLA'S MODERN PANTRY 

Oca^a. fl - 352/622 FOOD (3663) 
ww w. stel I asmod ern pantry.com 

TAYLOR'S MARKET 

Sacramento, CA ■ 916/443-6881 
ww w.tayloFsmar ket .com 

TED'S BUTCNERBLOCK 
Charteston.se ■ 043-577-0094 
ww w.ted sbutcherbtoc k.com 

THAT KITCHEN PLACE 

Redding. CA * 530/22M160 
www.tkpredding.corn 

THE BROOKLYN KITCHEN 

Brooklyn, NY ■ 710/389-2982 
ww w.t hebrooki y nkitc hen.com 

THE COOKBOOK CO. COOKS 

Calgary, AB, Canada ^ 403/265 6066 
ww w.coo k bookcooks.com 

THE KITCHEN TABLE 

Hattiesburg, MS ■ 601/261-2224 

WWW. k i tc h entab lenowx om 
THE PANTRY 

Washington Depot, CT * 860/86 3-0258 
ww w.t hepant ryi nexom 

THE PODGE 

Clarence. NY ■ 7I6/759-2OS0 
ww w.t hepodgexom 

THE WINE SOURCE 

BallimoreH MD - 410/467-7777 

ww w.t hew i neseureex om 

TREATS 

Wise asset, ME - 207/882-6192 
ww wJ reat sof ma i ne.con^ 

WARREN KITCHEN & CUTLERY 

Rhlnebeck. NY * 845/076-6203 
ww w.wa r re nki Lc hen toois.com 


The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines tor resale and exposure for your shop in every 
issue of SAVEUR and on the website for one low anriual cost. Call Linda today at 868-259-6753 ext 451L 






Essay 

For more information on ihe Oak Ridge Fox Hunt 
Ctubt visit oakridgctoKhnnctliib^tom, 


/w prodsicmg the stories for this issut\ we discovered 
ingredients and injormation too good to keep to 
oursehes. Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY KELUE EVANS 

Fare 

Purchase Meroi Sauvtgnofi ColH Oriental! del 


Classic 


Use our favorite cools when preparing the Thai curry 

recipes (sec pages 43—52), Purchase a Cuisinart 


Mini Prep Plus food processor from Cuisinarc 
(S40; 800/21 U9604; cuisinart.com); Zebra 16- 

inch stainless steel wok turner available from 


bag; 888/822-8910)t green pickled peppercorns. 

contact Icmplc of lliai (S7 for a 16-oz. jar: temple 
ofthai.com), kesh krachai, available from Green 
Harvest (%1 for I bunch; 800/68-1014; greenhar- 
ve;^[.com,iui). Chinese long beans can bt found at 
your local Asian market, Caravelle tamarind con- 


centrate, contact Easy Thai Easy Go ($4 for a 12- 
oi. jar; casythaioasygo.com). palm sugar, available: 
from KaluscyaiEft (Sfi tor a 1-lb. bag; 800/352-3451; 

kalustyans.com), and C h ay ote Squash can be found 


at vour local Mc?tican market or at Whole Foods 


Friuli from Soilair Selecrion (212/626-6669; 

soilairselection.com). If you rc looking to track 
down Oahu^s best happy hours, pay a visit to Side 

Street Inn (614 Kapahulu A%ctiui;% Honolulu; 
808/739-3939; sidestreeLinn.com); Tokkuri Tei 
(611 Kapahulu Avenue, Honolulu; 808/732-6480); 
House Without a Key (2199 Kalia Road, Hono- 
lulu; 808/923-2311; halekulanbcom); or Nice's 


Amazon ($2f>; amazon^com); 13" Thai street 
vendor wok, available from Import Food ($24; 
888/618-8424; importfood.com); 4-quart Multi* 

Clad Pro stainless saucepan from Cuisinarr ($70; 

800/2 1 1 -96>04; cuislnan.com); 10-inch cast-iron 
skillet from Lodge ($25; 423/837-7181; lodgemfg. 
corn), blade coffee and spice grinder, available 
from Kitchen Aid ($30; 800/541-6390; kitchenaid. 


Marker (visit wholefoods. com for a list oflocarions). 

Hungary 

Expand your Hungarian spke cabinec by purchasing 
our favorire paprikas (see p^ige 78). Order Hungarian 
Sweet Paprika available from Kalustyan^s ($8 for a 

3-oz* pack;5gt" 212/685-3451; kalustyans-com). Sie- 
ged Hungarian Hot Paprika available from World 


Pier 38 (1129 North Nimitz Highway, Honolulu: 
808/540-1377; nicospier38,com). Dint at Mexico 
Ciity’s El Bajio restaurants; for a list of locations. 

vi.'vit cariiitase lhaj io.com. mx. Our favorite Ameri- 


can hard ciders can be purchased from the follow- 
ing cideries and retailers (all prices are for 750-ml 
borries unless indicared orherwise): Order Anthem 


Traditionally Fermented Cider from Made in Or- 
egon ($8 tor a 22-oz, bottle; 866/257-0938; madein 


oregon.com); Alpenf ire Organic Flame Brute from 
Alpenfire Orchards & Cider ($22; 360/379-8915; 
aipcnfirctider.com): Bad Seed Dry Hard Cider 
fmm Hi-ilf Time Reveraije (S!3 for <i 22'H7, Kotric: 


hnlfclmebevifragif.com); Doc's Draft Dry Hopped 
Hard Cider trom Warwitk Valkv Winery ($6 for 

r ■* 

a 22'D/., hot lie; 845/258-4858; wvwinery.com): 
Eve^s Cidery Rustica from Astor Wines and Spirits 
($15; 212/674-7500; astorwincs.com); Foggy Ridge 
Cider First Fruit from Foggy Ridge Cider ($15; 
276/398-2337; foggy ridgcddcncom); Farnum Hill 
Semi- Dry Cider from Gary’s Wine and Market- 
place (Si 6; garyswEnc.com); Hidden Star Semi-Dry 
from Slyboro Cklerhouse ($12; 518/642-1788; sly 

1 I* 

boro.com); Tilted ShedGraviva from Ihe Jug Shop 
($14; 415/885-2922; thcjugshopxom); Wandering 
Aengus Wickson, available from K & 1 Wines ($8 


for 500 ml; 650/364-8544; klwines.com); West 


County Cider Pippin from Astor Wines and Spirits 
($13; 212/674-7500; astor wincs.com). As ol press 
time, the following cider-s have limited distribution, 
For inlormation on where to purchase Reverend 

Nat's Providence Traditional New England ($14) 

cotuacr Reverend Nafs Gidery & Public Taproom 
(503/567-2221; reverendnatsliardcider.com); for 


Virtue Cider's The Mitten ($30) reach ouL to Vir- 


com); Tao charcoal burner from Import Food ($65; 
888/618-8424: import food, com): Wusthof Classic 
Ikon 8-inch Cook's Knife, available from Bed Rath 

and Beyond ($120; visirhedhathandbeyond.com for 

locations); and for a 10-inch granite mortar and 
pestle, coTuaci: Temple of 1liai ($151; tcmplcofch;d. 

com), To buy our favorire brand.s of cocoiiur milk 

and cream, order Aroy*D UHT coconut milk ($10 
for a 33-oz, pack) and cream ($10 for ^ 34 -oz, bo.vb 

both available from amazon.com; Savoy coconut 
Cre£im, contact ishopindian.com ($3 for a l4-oz, 
can; 877/786-8876; ishopindian.com), and Mae 
Ploy coconut milk, visit pinoyomlei.com (S3 for 
a 19-oz can; 845/765-0227; pinoyouilet.com). id 
shop our favorite Thai ingredients, purchase Tra- 
chang shrimp paste, available from Amazon ($7 
for 3-oz. container; amazon.com ), dried kaffir time 
leaves from Grocery Thai ($4 (or 25-35 leaves; 
818/469-9407; groccryihai.com), small Asian 
shallots can be foLitul at your local Asian grocer> 
for galangal root contact Atelissa^'s Produce (price 
varies by season; 800/588-0151; mdissas.com), Vc- 

r 

lilts frozen fish balls available from Phil Am Foods 


(S3 for an 8-oz. bag; 201 /96>3-0455; philamfood. 
com), Thai eggplants from Mdissa s Rodutc (price 
vjuies by season; 800/588-0151; melissas.com), Tip* 
aros fish sauce at grocerythai.com ($3 for 23-oz. 
bottle; 818/469-9407), kaffir limes from Import 


Food ($20 for 12 limes plus priority shipping; 
888/618-8424; importfood^com); fresh Thai prik 
kee ttdo chiles from Temple of Thai ($4 for a 2-oz. 
package; Lcmplcofthai.com)^ Thai basM, available 
fmm Import Food ($16 for 24 .spriggs, l4-oz. pack- 
age; 888/618-8424; importfood.com)^ dried puya 
chiles and chiles de arboE both avail;ibk from 


tuc Cdder (virruedderxom; 773/86>8-6876^): for Uncle 


John's Russet ($12), conxaa Uncle John^ Fruit House 
Winery (888/562-4337; fruit ho usewinery.com). 


Murx Food,'i ($23 each lor n 4-o/, bag; 86i6/588- 
6>279; marxfoods.com), Thailand dried shrimp, 

from asiansupermarkcL365.com ($11 for an 8-oz. 


Harvest International and Gourmet Foods ($6 for a 

5-oi:, tin: 217/356-4444; world hat vcstlbods, com), 

Univer Sweet Ann Fresh Crushed Mild Paprika 

available from Budapest Deli ($3.99 for a 7-O7./200 
gram far; 818/886-f>647; budapcstdelica.com), and 

Univer Piros Arany Hot Paprika Paste from Otto's 
Hungarian Deli ($5 for a 6-oz. tube; 818/845-0433; 

hungariandeli.com). To prepare the crackling scones 

with prune jam recipe (see page 38), use prune lekvar, 

available from Nurs.com ($6i for a 12-oz, container; 

800/558-6887; nuts.com). 


Buenos Aires 

To make rhe passion fruir custard recipe (see pjge 66), 
buy passionfruit concentrate from TTc Perfect Puree 

of Napa Valley ($25 for a 3(Toz. jar; 800/556-3707; 

perfecrpiiree.com). Use spanlsh-styie fresh cooking 
chorizo^ available from Hot Padia ($9.50 for a l4-oz 



chorizo-s ruffed mushrooms recipe (see page 64) 


Kitchen 

Order a box of ripe, delicious passion fruit from 
Melissa’s Produce (price varies by season; 800/588- 
0151; mdiasaSrCom). Cook using our favorite lards* 
btiy mant«a pura from your local Mesic^m murkei: 
orconract Emperor Food ($5 fora 1.75-lb. container; 
305/824-9444; emperorfood.com]. ArrtlOiirlard can 
be found at your local Walmart (visit walmart.com 
lor a list of locations), and you can render your own 
fat using leaf lai^d^ available from your local butcher 
or contact Heritage Food,'^ USA (about $8 per pound: 

71 8/389-0985; heriragefoodsusa.com)- 

Correction: hi our AugustfSepiemher 'Agt nda^ col- 
umn, we heated Chelndis, Washington, as being }n 
easTcrn Washington, h is, in fact, in south wester 
Wiiskington, and we regret the error. 
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Master the Art of Cooking with 

The Culinary Institute of America 

Have you ever wished you could skip the restaurant and tnake your favorite 

gourmet dishes at home? You can — regardless of your level of expertise. All 

it takes is a clear understanding of the fimdamejitals and the right teacher to 
show you how. 

The Everyday Gourmet: Rediscovering the Lost Art of Cooking offers you 
both with 24 methodical, hands-on lessons delivered hy a chef-instructor at 
the world-renowned Culinary Institute of America. A veteran of professional 
kitchens, Chef Bill Briwa has devoted his career to educating audiences around 
the globe about the craft of cooking, gastronomy, and flavor dynamics. In this 
course, he reveals the culinary secrets of CIA-trained chefs and arms you with 
the major techniques all good cooks must know, its a must-have for anyone 
who loves to cook — or eat- 

Offer expires 11/15/13 

1 - 800 - 832-2412 

www.thegreatcourses.com/7savr 


The Everyday Gourmet: Rediscovering 
the Lost Arc of Cooking 

Taught by Bill Briwa, Chef-Instructor 

THE CULINARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

LECTURE TITLES 

1. Cooking— Ingredients, Technique, and Flavor 

2. Your Most Essential Tool — Knives 

3. More Essential Tools— From Pots to Shears 

4. Saute— Dry- Heat Cooking with Fat 

5. Roasting — Dry-Heat Cooking without Fat 

6. Frying— Dry-Heat Cooking with Fat 

7. From Poach to Steam — Moist-Heat Cooking 

8. Braising and Stewing — Combination Cooking 

9. Grilling and Broiling — Dry-Heat Cooking 
without Fat 

10. Stocks and Broths— The Foundation 

11. The Stir-Fry Dance— Dry-Heat Cooking with Fat 

12. Herbs and Spices — Flavor on Demand 

13. Sauces— From Beurre Blanc to Bechamel 

14. Grains and Legumes — Cooking for Great Flavor 

15. Salads from the Cold Kitchen 

16. Eggs— From the Classic to the Contemporary 

17. Soups from around the World 

18. From Fettuccine to Orecchiette— Fresh and Dry Pastas 

19. Meat — From Spatchcocked Chicken 
to Brined Pork Chops 

20. Seafood — From Market to Plate 

21. Vegetables in Glorious Variety 

22. A Few Great Desserts for Grown-Ups 

23. Thirst— The New Frontier of Flavor 

24. Crafting a Meal, Engaging the Senses 


The Everyday Gourmet: 

Rediscovering the Lost Art of Cooking 

Course no. 9231 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/ lecture) 

f SAVE $185 

DVD $ 384:95 NOW $69.95 

+J10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 
Priority Code: S5656 

Designed to meet the demand for lifelong learning, 
The Great Courses is a highly popular series of 
audio and video lectures led by top professors 
and experts. Each of our more than 400 courses 
is an intellectually engaging experience that will 

change how you think about the world. Since 
1990, over 10 million courses have been sold. 















SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 




Doc's Draft Dry Hopped Cider 

"One of the best cider makers in America today. Absolutely fabulous. 
From Doc’s Draft Hard Apple Cider [great, semi-dry and effervescent 
refreshment) to the incredibly dry, delicate, and fragrant Docs Draft 
Hard Pear Cider, to the tremendous Doc's Framboise, v^hich is a dessert 
beverage that is on par with any dessert wine out there,” 

— Carlo De Vito, author of Wineries of the East Coast 

845-258-6020 
www,docshardcider,com 



Stand in Comfort!® 

Gel Pro® gel -filled floor mats are designed for those suffering from back 
pain, arthritis, or for those who just love to cook. Stain-resistant and easy 
to clean, 600+ pattern, color, and size combinations. Select patterns and 
sizes available at Bed Bath & Beyond, Stand in comfort! To order your 
Gel Pro mat today, call or visit us online, 

866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.gelproxom 





Argentine Inspired. American Made/"" 


The Kalamazoo Pizza Oven 


Grillworks builds specialty wood-fired grills for the culinary community. 
Infinitely flexible, dramatic and tactile, our grills are handmade for those 
who value the purity of open fire cooking. 

We don't hide our fires - we put them on stage. 


From eighteenth century Naples, by way of Kalamazoo. The Artisan 
Fire Pizza Oven replicates the heat patterns and airflow of traditional 
Old-World forni. Its ingenious design and gas-fired simplicity mean 
that Neapolitan-style pizza is never more than a few minutes away. 
Discover the fire within. 


” Magnificent,” - James Beard 

855-434-3473 

www.thegrillery.com 


800-868-1699 

www.ka lamazoogourmet.com 


GRri-LWORKSiNC. 
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Adopt An Olive Tree 

for one year from our groves 
in Calabria Ita)^ and we will 
send you Ihc extra virgin 
oliv'e oil from vour tree. 

w' 
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100% lljlian Virgin Ottvr Oil 
from olivci^ grmvn In Ualv. 

lul)' 3FKJ poyred in lu\y 


For mnrr inkxmalKvi vt\rt 

umv. trcolivc.com 
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-Equalized Heating- No Hot Spots in your pans 

Copper Conducts Heat Better 
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Modern Designer Range Hoods 

♦ Choose from over 200 Glass Colors 

* Fronts Can Match Your Appliances or Cabinetry 

* Imprint ANY Photo or Design on Hood 

• Recessed Ceiling Hoods with Decorative Lighting 

stmamlii leisscia 

Functional, Colorful and Gorgeously Artistic! 

Streamliriehoods.com 

866-764-7630 
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YEAR 1965 
PLACE New York City 


Andy Warhol comes face to face with his muse in the aisles of a Alanhattan grocery store 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BOB A D E L M A N / C 0 R B I S 
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TOP OF THE FOOD CHAIN. AND WINE CHAIN. 


Legendary chefs. Coveted reservations. 

AAA Five Diamond Award-winning restaurants, Picasso and Le Cirque. 

And an unprecedented wine program that is perfectly intertwined with every bite. 

These are the flavors that make a sojourn truly rewarding. 



LAS V I G A S 

bellagio.com • 866,891.7171 


An MGM Resorts International® Destination 


















